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Introduction 


Cyprus currently finds itself attempting to 
resolve an identity crisis that has troubled 
its people for generations.The views on 
howto resolve this Gordian knot have been 
bewildering and diverse. We feel it is important 
that these views are expressed honestly 
and without fear within the parameters of 
constructive discourses that include the 
independent perspectives of intellectuals, 
academics, artists and activists. 

The repeated and saturated sentiments 
of Cyprus’ politicians are simply inadequate 
in thinking these matters of imperative social 
and cultural significance. 

The Cyprus Dossier was originally initiated 
by its editors as an exclusive dossier for 
Naked Punch on issues regarding identity in 
Cyprus. After contacting several contributors 
we realised that the potential and value of 
such a dossier, in the form of an independent 
publication, would be priceless for the 
communities of Cyprus. After many months 
of hard work and research, and the priceless 
support of Qalandar Bux Memon of Naked 
Punch, we are now proud to present the 
introductory issue ofThe Cyprus Dossier, an 
intellectual journal with only one intention, 
to initiate frequent critical dialogue on 
political, social and cultural matters faced 
by the island’s inhabitants, as diversely and 
impartially as possible.” 

If you are interested in taking 

part or contributing please contact: 

cyprusdossier@gmail.com 
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A CYPRIOT’S PROBLEM, 

OR HOW NOT TO 
DEAL WITH EXISTENTIAL 

ANXIETY 

by — Costas M. Constantinou 


What’s our problem? What’s in a problem? 

There is an old joke that participants to Cyprus 
conflict seminars probably heard more than once. 
It pokes fun at a peculiar Cypriot fixation, still 
highly topical, and goes like this. 

THREE MEN ARE SENTENCED TO DEATH IN A FARAWAY 

COUNTRY: AN ENGLISHMAN, A FRENCHMAN AND A 

CYPRIOT. ONTHE DAY OFTHEIR EXECUTION THEY ARE 

ASKED TO NAMETHEIR LAST WISH.THE ENGLISHMAN 

ASKS FOR A CIGAR:THE FRENCHMAN FOR A GLASS OF 

WINE.THE CYPRIOT ASKS TO BE GRANTED A LAST 

OPPORTUNITYTOTALKTOTHE EXECUTION SQUAD 

ABOUTTHE CYPRUS PROBLEM. ON HEARINGTHIS.THE 

FRENCHMAN ANDTHE ENGLISHMAN CHANGETHEIR 

LAST WISH AND BEG TO BE SHOT BEFORE THE CYPRIOT 

STARTS TALKING. — 


We know, at least since Sigmund Freud’s seminal 
work, that a joke is never just a laughing matter. 

It can have a social function, publicly releasing 
repressed ideas and feelings that often remain 
unconscious or unstated. To that extent, 
psychoanalysis combined with hermeneutics can 
give accounts for the euphoria and insight for 
some participants and not for others. Why and 
how is a joke funny or not funny? What ways of 
life (and what ways of death as in the joke above) 
does it consciously or unconsciously ridicule or 
celebrate? And for our purposes in this short 
essay, how can a joke inform the current 
‘problem’ in Cyprus, which is not just political but 
psychological? 

Those who find this joke funny seem to delight at 
the exposure of a long established Cypriot 
obsession with debating the Cyprus Problem ad 
infinitum (more that 40 or 50 years depending 
when one thinks it started); not just negotiating 
locally but pestering unconcerned foreigners at 
every opportunity, seeking to educate those who 
don’t seem to ‘get it’ after all these years. They 
laugh at the discreet charm of the Cypriot, his 
total lack of measure or sense of proper time and 
place for advocating his rights and explaining his 
suffering. And they laugh at the narcissistic 
pleasure the Cypriot seems to take in being 
didactic about his problem, so much so that he 
appears oblivious of his other real problem, i.e. 
that his life is soon to reach an abrupt end. 

Those who don’t find this joke funny don’t 
necessarily lack a sense of humour. Some, 
especially Cypriots who may also feel the urge to 
talk and lecture others about ‘the problem’, can 
sympathize with a man’s commitment to publicize 
his small country’s big problem. They see in his 
behaviour at most a tragic irony, not a matter to 


be derided. Others may read in the joke (not 
unjustifiably), elements of colonial humour, the 
civilizer’s so-called burden with the native’s 
problem, even after the latter’s emancipation 
from the master. Isn’t it a sign of western civility 
not to bother others with one’s problem and a 
sign of oriental emotivism to seek to bother them 
at every opportunity? From this angle the joke is 
tasteless, not least because the colonialist may 
have contributed in the creation of the problem 
he now complains about. Also, the joke’s 
emplotment encourages us to view the end-of-life 
indulgence in one’s private pleasures as normal 
(smoking a cigar, drinking wine), whilst the 
indulgence in collective or socially meaningful 
goals as abnormal or vain. In short, those who 
find it funny as well as those who don’t may 
themselves harbour narcissistic tendencies by 
positive or negative association. 

Post-Freudian psychoanalysis has viewed 
narcissism as a ‘semi-pathological phenomenon’. 

It identified a healthy narcissism, stemming from 
the ‘primary narcissism’ of the child and necessary 
for ego protection and self respect. But it has also 
studied the narcissism that exceeds normal ego 
development and leads to destructive and 
aggressive behaviour, physical or discursive. With 
respect to the latter, Erich Fromm spoke of group 
narcissism that is associated with nations and 
nationalism, suggesting that ethno-nationalist 
conflicts also entailed a clash of narcissisms. 
Though one must be careful not to reduce all 
aspects of a conflict to psychological phenomena, 
the role of ego-centricity and self-love should not 
be ignored. 

Concerning their conflict, Cypriots are caught in a 
narcissistic game whose stakes are extremely high. 
Group narcissism psychically functions to produce 
a collective ‘ego ideal’ to which members of the 
group (however this is defined) are expected to 
live up to and if not are then castigated. This 
speaks not only of Greek-Cypriot and Turkish- 
Cypriot nationalism but equally of neo-Cypriot 
nationalism that is supposed to be pro¬ 
reconciliation, yet reproduces a Cypriot superego 
vis-a-vis the ‘primitive’ Greek and Turkish ones. 
Group narcissists of this type ceaselessly talk and 
lecture about ‘the problem’ through idealized and 
romanticized images of the Self (Cyprus, Greece, 
Turkey), and deride and attack those who fail to 
live up to the expectations of their superego. 
Tragically, because the beautiful image they have 
fallen in love with is confirmed by others in their 
group, they view their behaviour as normal and 
therefore less likely to accept it as pathological. 
There is an aesthetic certitude and erotic 
excitement when talking about their collective 
ego, its destiny and its problems 

We think of the Cyprus Problem in the way that 
we do primarily because of the way we talk about 
it. And the way we talk about it is deeply 
connected to the meaning this discourse gives to 
our lives, the status it grants to our individual and 
collective selves. It does not take much for 
narcissists to move from healthy group narcissism 
- necessary for social cohesion and solidarity - to 
pathological group narcissism which brings with it 
a crusading spirit against threats to one’s Self 
image and as such something that perpetuates 
conflict. It only requires a link that politicians are 


keen to make and which the mass media amplify 
on a daily basis: namely, defining any questioning 
and negative depiction of the group’s Self image 
(either from inside or outside the group) as 
existential threat, which in turn threatens the 
individual’s erotic excitement and pleasure. 
Sublimated as patriotism, it triggers individual 
existential anxiety; denying someone’s routine 
pleasure is akin to denying one’s reason for being. 
The group’s problem becomes the individual’s 
problem, larger than life, and sometimes (when 
exacerbated by lack of other pleasures or erotic 
objects) even the actual meaning of life. Among 
highly mobilized activists, the group’s problem 
acquires an erotic qua ethical significance at the 
same time as it is reduced to a pathetic game of 
collective image management and branding. Thus 
the need to constantly talk about the beloved, to 
struggle to enhance or correct the collective ego’s 
image before eponymous and anonymous others; 
even before one’s executioners, for others will 
follow the ethico-erotic struggle of the 
protagonist. 

What the most famous Cypriot politician said 
with reference to his own struggle is pertinent 
here: ‘Even if Makarios dies, one thousand 
Makarioses will continue the struggle.’ Meaning, 
the struggle is bigger than me and will outlive me. 
But also the struggle will continue (for many 
years, if not forever - makrochronios agonas) 
because it is so (morally) seductive, because the 
collective ego is so beautiful, and by extension I - 
valiantly fighting for it - am also beautiful and 
worthy of love. From this perspective, the joke’s 
protagonist on death-roll is not a mere comic 
narcissus but a paradigmatic figure. He deals with 
his existential anxiety by unconsciously resorting 
back to daily routines that have been meaningful 
to his social life in Cyprus, i.e. talking about and 
publicizing the trite dramas of the Cyprus 
Problem, and through them, in effect, also talking 
about his life and himself. 

The psychical significance of humanity’s search 
for existential meaning is associated with the so- 
called Third Vienna School of Psychotherapy 
which is based on the innovative work of Viktor 
Frankl. Following from Freud’s theory that 
psychic conflicts are the result of an unconscious 
‘will to pleasure’ (First Vienna School) to Alfred 
Adler’s theory that psychic conflicts are caused by 
an unconscious ‘will to power’ (Second Vienna 
School), Frankl developed an existentialist 
scheme tracing psychic problems to an 
unconscious ‘will to meaning’. His theory, also 
known as logotherapy, was developed out of his 
own experience at Nazi concentration camps 
where death was imminent, life stripped of any 
value or meaning, yet survivors managed to linger 
on by having or constructing a logos, a reason for 
being. Frankl argues that ‘the meaning of life’ is 
not universally the same and cannot be answered 
abstractly or given to an individual by someone 
else. It is rather the product of a self-discovery, 
something that is ‘revealed’ to humans in the 
everyday acts of living and social routines that are 
peculiar to their individual circumstances. The 
meaning of life helps individuals to overcome 
their existential anxiety and it is especially 
comforting in dire circumstances and when one 
comes closer to one’s death. To that extent, any 
personal task or mission, including commitment 
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to the resolution of the Cyprus Problem or other 
problems, can be given existential value and 
elevated to a meaning of life. If so, it can serve as 
a sedative in the face of death or as a stimulant 
under different circumstances. 

THE CYPRUS PROBLEM HAS A PECULIAR CONNECTION 

TOTHETHIRD VIENNA SCHOOL OF PSYCHOTHERAPY. 

Frankl’s book Man’s Search for Meaning was 
translated into Greek and introduced to the 
(Greek) Cypriot society by a controversial 
political figure, the Cypriot psychiatrist Takis 
Evdokas. It was translated while Evdokas was in 
prison for publishing an article titled ‘Machiavelli 
to Makarios’, considered by the court as hubristic 
and libelous to the Cypriot President. Evdokas 
was the only person who a few years earlier had 
dared to challenge the incumbent in the 1968 
Presidential election (an election that was delayed 
due to the intercommunal violence in 1963-4 and 
the breakdown of the bicommunal constitutional 
order that allowed Makarios to declare a state of 
emergency and rule under the doctrine of 
necessity). Though himself a respectable figure 
who in the past had also been a personal friend of 
Makarios, his candidacy was not taken seriously 
and in the end received less than 4% of votes 
compared to 96% plus for Makarios. Others more 
prominent than Evdokas in the opposition camp 
declined to formally challenge Makarios given the 
climate of intimidation against them, which 
popularly associated dissent with undermining not 
just the leader but the national cause and 
struggle. 

Evdokas recalls that it was after reading Frankl’s 
book (in one go, in one single night!) that he 
gathered the necessary courage and literally made 
up his mind to challenge Makarios. ‘Frankl’s book 
helped me to clear any doubt that I had’, Evdokas 
says, and points to ‘the happiness and internal 
satisfaction that I felt because I was dedicating 
myself to a struggle for freedom and democracy’ 
(pp. 48-49). The Cyprus Problem, for Evdokas, 
was inextricably linked to Makarios’ psychological 
problem, his narcissistic rule. Evdokas wrote a 
book about it with the revealing title, 7 Am 
Cyprus’, referring to Makarios. Rescuing Cyprus 
from the narcissism of its leader was elevated to a 
newly found meaning of life, thus launching an 
interesting but short-lived career in Cypriot 
politics. It was the mental stimulant that helped 
the young Cypriot psychiatrist to overcome his 
existential fear (‘not to take into account death 
any more’, p. 48), including implicit and explicit 
threats against his life and social status in Cyprus. 

The Cyprus Problem as a meaning of life, as 
sedative and stimulant, has not just personal but 
social implications for which Evdokas was aware 
of and which perhaps explain his subsequent early 
retirement from ‘active politics’. One’s problem 
will always extend beyond oneself. Defining the 
meaning of life through a political objective may 
give a person ‘happiness and internal satisfaction’ 
but that can be attained at the expense of social 
unhappiness and external dissatisfaction for 
others. This goes beyond one’s political 
opponents or others who may pursue equally 
legitimate counter-objectives; it can also affect 
sympathizers of the cause and people close to the 
one whose life is totally consumed by a political 
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struggle, including one’s family. (‘The cry of 
Winnie Mandela’ as Njabulo Ndebele put it, the 
personal and social expectations of being 
associated with a man whose life is his struggle, 
however noble that struggle is, meaning that one 
must always be judged by the moral parameters 
of the struggle.) The question consequently is 
who is left outside the mirror of admiration one 
holds before one’s individual or collective self and 
what ethical responsibility is owed to those who 
are left out. 

Note that for Frankl associating the meaning of 
life with narcissism, with the ‘pursuit of an 
achievement’ (scientific, monetary, social, 
political or counter-narcissist as in the case of 
Evdokas) is one way but not the most interesting 
or spiritual way of dealing with existential anxiety. 
He warns about the danger of fanatically pursuing 
pseudo-values or ideals and idealizations that are 
only a cover up for one’s internal conflicts. He is 
especially critical of vain self-expressions and 
pursuits that create temporary existential comfort 
for one but remain unconcerned about the 
existence and spiritual ambitions of others. Frankl 
is more interested in the small practices of 
everyday life, the openness to everything that 
exists around one, the experience of nature or 
culture, the love and care for those close to 
someone. This is not to belittle political causes or 
the fact that some may require total commitment, 
and indeed healthy narcissism. The problem lies 
with the kind of life commitments that this 
creates and which impose upon others a realm of 
moral edicts and social expectations, a realm 
normalized and naturalized by seeing the political 
cause as legitimately life-consuming. 

Are we then stuck in a psycho-drama of 
competing narcissisms and life-meaning soap 
operas? Are conflicted humans inescapably 
bound to their ethico-erotic struggles (a Freudian 
‘sad disclosure for the moralist’) or can they 
redeem themselves from their psychological and 
self-inflicting problems? The task is not at all easy 
- not only for conflicted Cypriots but more widely 
for modern subjects. The difficulty lies in that 
through extreme love of the ego modern humans 
lost not just the meaning of life but the love of 
life, including the Nietzschean recognition that to 
live is to be at risk. Fromm argues that the 
freedom modern humans currently have is highly 
ambivalent. The freedom gained from the bonds 
of medieval society, has created insecurity, 
anxiety and ultimately powerlessness with regard 
to what to do with it, the freedom to be this OR 
that, to do this OR that. Besides fear of death, 
modern humans have developed a fear of life. 

This fear of life, Fromm suggests, individuals 
often manage by ‘escaping from freedom’, by 
submitting to established routines, economies of 
logic and social expectations about what kind of 
life or problem is or must be meaningful. To that 
extent, they appear unwilling to socially 
experiment or risk with ways of living that they 
are not used to or told they are not feasible from 
a short-sighted ego-centric angle. The 
Shakespearean motto to be or not to be is not 
posed as a real question and difficult quest but as 
an edict to most people: to be is not to be. Life is 
only possible with this option, not with the other; 
whereas the love-of-life approach that is lacking 
suggests that life is also possible with the other 


option, and that in any case life always entails 
more than one option. 

There is more than one way of seeing and 
resolving the Cyprus Problem as well as living 
with it. Often persuaded that they are only safe 
with one way, Cypriots talk and talk about the 
problem rather than genuinely experiment in 
resolving or learning to talk less and live around 
or beyond the problem. All kinds of other 
problems are sidelined because of the problem: 
e.g., legal exceptionalism, protection of 
minorities, environmental issues, etc. A look at 
the largely comfortable lifestyle both north and 
south of the Buffer Zone and ‘the problem’ pales 
by comparison to serious problems around the 
globe (thus the joke at the UN Headquarters that 
the mission is not currently engaged in 
peacekeeping but beachkeeping). Partly because 
of this comfort, Cypriots have become too 
precious about principles that they think support 
their case, elevate their problem into life-meaning 
ideology and tie it to a variety of narcissistic 
discourses. A way out appears unlikely, even if a 
settlement is found, as its ‘difficult’ or ‘partial’ 
implementation may be the start of a ‘new 
problem’ for the narcissists. For any hope of 
redemption the struggle needs to be internalized; 
that is, for the thousand Makarioses that continue 
the struggle - Greek and Turkish alike - to realize 
their own complicity in the making of the 
problem.— (CMC) 
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CYPRIDTISM CAN 

PAVE THE WAY 
TO REUNIFICATION 

by — Ahmet An 


As part of today's reality, history influences 
and directs our attitudes and preferences. In 
return, our awareness of history and the 
processes that write it gain importance. As 
Cypriots, how much do we know about the 
history of our country and the inter- 
communal relations between the Turkish and 
Greek communities? 

When the British occupied the island of Cyprus in 
1878, ending the Ottoman rule since 1571, they 
preferred to keep the existing structures of 
education in Cyprus. Christian and Moslem 
schools were kept quite distinct and there were 
two Boards of Education, one Christian and the 
other Moslem. The books used in the schools 
were prescribed by these Boards that followed the 
curriculum of Greece and Turkey respectively. 

The history textbooks were written in the so- 
called motherlands, which fought against each 
other in 1821 resulting to the independence of 
Greece from the Ottoman Empire, and in 1921 
when the Turkish Army defeated the Greek 
troops which invaded Western Anatolia leading to 
the formation of Modern Turkey in 1923. Both 
events had their influences on the Moslem 
Turkish and the Christian Greek communities in 
Cyprus, especially the Turkish nationalism 
developed during the Turkish national struggle 
for liberation from the occupation of the 
Ottoman Empire by the imperial powers. This 
nationalism started to be influential among the 
Moslem Turkish population in Cyprus mainly 
after the military defeat of the Greek occupation 
of Western Anatolia. The dissemination of 
Turkish nationalism in Cyprus was either through 
the Turkish Cypriot press that followed the 
example of the mainland Turkish press or through 
the activities of the Turkish Consulate on the 
island opened after the foundation of the Turkish 
Republic. 

On the other hand, the Greek Cypriots were 
aiming at the union of the island with Greece, a 
demand put forward often also in the Legislative 


Council established by the British in 1879. The 
Turkish Cypriot members of the parliament used 
to resist these demands by saying that the island 
should be returned to the original owner of the 
island, Turkey. After the annexation of Cyprus by 
the British Empire in 1914, Turkey gave up all of 
her rights over Cyprus with the signing of the 
Lausanne Agreement in 1923. The British 
declared Cyprus as a Crown Colony in 1925 and 
until 1960 it remained as such. 

The nationalism of both Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots did not originate from local historical 
circumstances, but was imported into the island 
from the teachers, books and newspapers, coming 
from mainland Greece and Turkey. This 
nationalism was further encouraged by British 
Colonial Administration. The British tried to 
disseminate it among the unaware masses in 
accordance to their traditional policy of “Divide 
and Rule”. As the Greek Orthodox community 
was educated by teachers who were mainly 
graduates from Greece, the educational system 
was under the control of the Greek Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus. Moslem Turkish Cypriots had 
their headmasters sent from Istanbul and since 
then headmasters were all Turkish nationalists. 

When the Greek Cypriots started a terror 
campaign in 1955 against the British colonial 
administration, the Turkish Cypriot leadership 
collaborated with the British and provoked the 
Greek Cypriots by recommending that the 
Turkish Cypriot youth become auxiliary police 
and commandos in fighting the Greek Cypriots, 
defending the colonialists. 

As the Greek Cypriot EOKA underground 
organization killed Turkish Cypriot security 
forces, the Turkish Cypriot TMT underground 
organization began killing Greek Cypriots in 
retaliation. Both organizations were anti¬ 
communist oriented, killing also progressive 
Cypriots who were against the partitionist policies 
of the British and their local collaborators. The 
growing demand of the Greek Cypriots for the 
union of the island with Greece (enosis) was 
encountered with the demand of the Turkish 
Cypriots for the partition (taksim) of the island 
between Turkey and Greece. 

Finally, neither the Greek Cypriots’ aim for 
Enosis, nor the Turkish Cypriots’ aim for taksim 
were materialized, but a limited independence 
was given to a new partnership Republic of 
Cyprus, which was established in 1960. The 
British maintained their sovereignty over two 
military bases and the island was declared an 
independent state, banning both the enosis and 
taksim in its constitution. The Turkish Cypriots, 
having 18% of the island’s population, were given 
30% say in the administration of the new 
Republic of Cyprus. This was not digested by the 
Greek Cypriots. In December 1963, the President 
of the Republic, Archbishop Makarios tried to 
change the 13 points of the constitution by 
abolishing the veto power of the Turkish Cypriot 
Vice-President Dr. Kuchuk. Inter-communal 
clashes started and in the beginning of 1964 the 
Turkish Cypriots withdrew from the state 
apparatus. This conflict of nationalisms between 
the pro-enosis Greek Cypriot leadership and the 
pro-partitionist Turkish Cypriot leadership 


complicated the solution of the ethnic-national 
question in Cyprus. The unity of action and aim 
of the Cypriots could not be developed under a 
common shared aim and this caused new 
bitterness. 

In 1962, we witnessed the murder of the two 
advocates, Ahmet Muzaffer Gurkan and Ayhan 
Hikmet, of the “Cumhuriyet” weekly newspaper, 
who had struggled for the cooperation of the two 
main communities of Cyprus in the new state. In 
1958 we experienced the hunting of the Turkish 
Cypriot trade unionists and in 1965 came the 
murder of Dervis Ali Kavazoglu, a communist 
Turkish Cypriot trade-unionist by the Turkish 
Cypriot underground organization TMT. These 
actions of intimidation silenced the democratic 
opposition within the Turkish Cypriot community, 
which was fighting against the partitionist policy 
of the Turkish Cypriot leadership. 

We observe that the separatist policy of the 
Turkish Cypriot leadership since 1958 was one of 
the reasons that Turkish Cypriots and Greek 
Cypriots did not have a common political aim 
during the inter-communal negotiations, which 
began after the normalization policy of the 
Makarios government in 1968. 

From 1968 until 1974, various rounds of inter- 
communal negotiations were carried out, ending 
with a coup d’etat by the mainland Greek Army 
officers against Makarios on 15 July 1974, which 
was followed by the invasion of the island by the 
mainland Turkish Army on 20 July 1974. Together 
with Great Britain, Greece and Turkey were 
supposed to be the guarantor powers of the 
independence, sovereignty and the territorial 
integrity of the Republic of Cyprus. The Turkish 
Cypriot leadership declared a unilateral 
declaration of independence in 1985, the Turkish 
Republic of Northern Cyprus, on the Turkish 
occupied territory of the island, which was 
condemned immediately by a resolution of the 
Security Council of the UN. 

In the textbooks of Cypriot history, the Turkish 
invasion in 1974 was described to the Turkish 
Cypriot students as a salvation, whereas the 
Greek Cypriot students were taught nothing 
about the events between 1963 and 1974. The 
struggle for the union of the island with Greece 
during 1955-59 was described as a struggle for the 
independence of the island, which actually 
ignored and excluded the Turkish Cypriots, 
because of the dominance of Greek nationalism. 

As imperialist foreign powers and their tools on 
the island were against the independent 
development of the Republic of Cyprus, which 
followed an independent non-aligned foreign 
policy, they were continuously inciting 
nationalistic and anti-communist feelings among 
the island’s population. We observe again in this 
period that a Cypriot awareness could not be 
developed to a sufficient degree. The guarantors 
of the independence, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of Cyprus were members of NATO and 
they did not want to see a Cypriot state free of 
their influences. For this reason they still do 
whatever possible in order to prevent the 
development of independent internal political 
and cultural structures. 
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In order to have an awareness of history and 
draw useful lessons for the future, we have 
to have good knowledge of our history and a 
multi-faceted perspective of our past without 
any prejudice. For this purpose, it is necessary 
to have well-educated historians, rich archives 
open for all, and multi-communal platforms 
where everything can be discussed freely in 
a democratic surrounding free of all taboos. 
Without this, it would be very difficult to 
bring the historical realities to light, since 
we cannot say that the Cypriot communities 
are quite at ease about these subjects. 

History has to play a unifying, rather than a 
discriminatory role between nations and 
communities. The nationalist way of history¬ 
writing follows that the writer will always choose 
the "we" in every stage of history and condone 
"the others" as enemies. This is the same for all 
nationalists. Seeing those from his nationality as 
different from and superior to others is the 
minimum characteristic of the nationalist history- 
writers. Seeing one’s own nation-state as superior 
and defending, if necessary, the interests of his or 
her own nation at the expense of the others. 

This way of looking at history is a dominating 
characteristic at least in some stages of the official 
history writing in developing most nation-states. 

The review of text-books and history-teachings 
with a multi-lateral and international effort is a 
very long and much tiring process. The efforts of 
producing new models for text-books both in 
European countries and also in Turkey, Greece 
and the Balkans are being continued by non¬ 
governmental bodies, historians and social 
scientists. In this respect, it would be very 
valuable to form a common committee of Turkish 
Cypriot and Greek Cypriot historians that could 
try form an interpretation of the common history 
of the communities living in Cyprus. 

Subjects to be discussed and researched by such a 
Committee would include: The common 
rebellions during the Ottoman Occupation 
against the local governor’s arbitrary taxations; 
the common struggles in the Legislative Council 
during the British colonial rule related with 
economic policy; the common struggles of the 
trade-union movement, which used to be united 
until 1958; the common struggle of the Cypriots 
against fascism during the Second World War on 
the side of the Allied Forces. 

Since 1974, the influx of mainland Turkish settlers 
in the occupied areas of Cyprus has been a threat 
to the existence of the Turkish Cypriots, which is 
contrary to the Geneva Convention. This led 
them to re-identify their communal 
characteristics, which were formed in the course 
of history as the “Turkish Cypriot” community. 
Especially Turkish Cypriot intellectuals started 
asking themselves questions such as “Who are 
we?” and “How can we preserve our own 
identity?” as they looked into the history of their 
cultural heritage. 



ARE WE? 


“ HOW CAN 
WE PRESERVE OUR 

OWN IDENTITY?” 


As is well-known, the cultural, scientific and 
literary heritage, are the three most 
important components of national 
consciousness. Here we see the responsibility 
of researchers of history for the development 
of a common Cypriot consciousness. They 
have to research the common cultural 
heritage and use these common elements for 
a common political aim. The cooperation 
between the two communities in commercial 
and social life and in trade union movements 
in the past are good examples of the 
coexistence and cooperation of the two main 
communities in Cyprus. 

The class character of the state has a big role 
to play in the formation of Cypriot 
consciousness. There has to be a clearly 
designed state policy for the support of a 
Cypriot identity. The organs of the mass 
media should also play a constructive role in 
this respect since they can easily reach the 
homes of almost all citizens. 

We have observed that, especially after 1974, 
two different identities emerged: One in the 
north of the divide, possessing the separatist 
TRNC as an expression of the nationalist 
identity of the Turkish Cypriots, and another 
one in the south of the divide, as the sole 
owner of the Cypriot state, which has a 
distinctively Orthodox Greek Cypriot 
character. This reminds of the prediction of 
the British Governor in Cyprus, General 
Palmer in 1937: “The concept of Cypriot 
nationalism - which will be emerging as a 
new concept after Enosis becomes an eroded 
value - should be pushed away as much as 
possible and left in the dark. Now it is almost 
not living. Cypriots are either their district’s 
“nationalists”, or they are Greek or Turks.” 

The activities of the New Cyprus Association, 
which was formed in March 1975, were aimed 
at preserving the existence of the state of 
Cyprus and averting the danger of partition 
by behaving first as Cypriots and then as 
members of their respective community. 
Unfortunately this movement of intellectuals 
could not turn into a political movement with 


power to organize great masses of Turkish 
Cypriots and Greek Cypriots under a 
common Cypriot identity. 

In order to reach this goal, there should be 
common political parties of Turkish Cypriots 
and Greek Cypriots, seeking common 
political aims. The full equality of all the 
communities living on the island in the fields 
of politics, economy and culture could only 
be achieved through common political 
parties, fighting for a democratic federal state 
and against all kinds of separatism and 
discrimination. 

A correct policy for the solution of the 
problem of nationalities is indispensable and 
this is the responsibility of the party of the 
Cypriot working class, AKEL. Unless AKEL 
review its policies regarding Turkish Cypriots 
and turn to them, no steps could be achieved 
with the existing nationalist policies. 


UNLESS AKEL 
REVIEW ITS POLICIES 

REGARDING TURKISH 

CYPRIOTS AND TURN 
TOTHEM.NO STEPS COULD 

BE ACHIEVED WITH THE 

EXISTING NATIONALIST 

POLICIES. 


— (AA) 


AHMET AN 


A Turkish Cypriot political activist and 
author who has published 19 books on the 
Cyprus problem and history of Cyprus in 
Istanbul and Nicosia. 
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IS THERE “CYPRIOT 

COFFEE”. OR ONLY 

GREEK AND TORKISH 

COFFEE? 


by — Yiannis Papadakis, University of Cyprus 
(This paper was written during December 2009, 
and the postscript brings it up to date) 


On March 21st 2008, during the first meeting 
between the two leaders of Cyprus, Greek 
Cypriot Demetris Christofias and Turkish 
Cypriot Mehmet Ali Talat, a difficult question 
was posed by a journalist: ‘Did you have 
Greek or Turkish coffee?’ 


‘ WE HAD 

CYPRIOT COFFEE ’. 

CHRISTOFIAS 

ANSWERED . 

Later as a reply to another question he added 
that ‘Mr Talat and I are friends and we can not 
become enemies.’ Mr Talat appeared to be in 
agreement with both. Both are important 
statements, as well as questionable ones. The first 
is questionable with respect to its political subtext 
given that even coffee in Cyprus has political 
connotations. The second is questionable 
regarding its tenacity and continuity as is 
nowadays, almost two years later, becoming 
obvious. But both statements are, in fact, saying 
the same thing in different words. A related 
question that was not asked is what kind of a 
coffee cup they used for their coffee, an equally 
important issue to which I return in the end. 

The issue of the coffee is bit of a joke since 
everyone knows the coffee is exactly the 
same. In Germany, for example, the same 
company sells the same coffee in two 
different packages, one with Greek writing 
and an image of the Parthenon, the other in 
Turkish writing with an image of a mosque. 
But this debate regarding whom the coffee 
belongs to is indicative of the power of 


nationalism that can turn even shared 
elements of popular culture into divisive 
issues. The best example of this in Cyprus was 
a sign outside a public bath in the Greek 
Cypriot side, writing in Greek ‘Ellinikon 
Loutron’ (Greek bath) and in English 
‘Turkish Bath’. 

On Donkeys and National Identity 

Coffee, as well as donkeys, have been used as 
metaphors to express highly contested views on 
identity. The donkey debate started during 
February 1999 when Denktash, the leader of the 
Turkish community declared to a group of visiting 
academics that there is no Cypriot nation but only 
Cypriot donkeys. This led to a lot of protests, 
particularly from the Turkish Cypriot left. Talat, 
the leader of left wing CTP (Republican Turkish 
Party), responded with an announcement that this 
statement of Denktash was a grave offence 
against Turkish Cypriots. Left wing newspapers 
published articles with titles like: ‘People reply to 
Denktash with one voice “we are Cypriots, we are 
not donkeys’”. Another article jokingly referred 
to Cyprus as ‘the land of donkeys (Eshekistan)’. 
Many angry comments made by readers were 
published such as ‘How many donkeys will vote 
for Denktash this year?’ or ‘of course we are 
donkeys, otherwise how could we stand this heavy 
burden?’ implying the current leadership. Talat 
also accused Denktash that he never believed in 
federation and the island’s reunification but 
always strove for the division of Cyprus. Ozgur, 
the previous leader of CTP, in an article titled 
‘Denktash is the same Denktash’ wrote that 
Denktash had made a number of similar 
comments in the past such as that in Cyprus there 
are no Cypriots, no Turkish Cypriots or Greek 
Cypriots, only Turks on one side and Greeks on 
the other. 

The comments from the Left drew a strong 
reaction from Denktash who pointed out that his 
comments were on purpose misinterpreted. In 
turn, he accused Talat that because he had once 
lost votes when he said that ‘Turkey is not my 
motherland’ he now used this opportunity to 
distort Denktash’s statement in order to wash 
away his own dark stain. Denktash also accused 
Talat that ‘under the mask of Cypriotness he is 
trying to make us forget our Turkishness ’. 
Denktash added that ‘we are Cypriots only 
geographically but we are Turks, a part of the 
Turkish nation which can never be cut away or 
separated’. Denktash then claimed an unlikely 
ally for his argument. He said that it was the late 
Archbishop Makarios, the iconic Greek Cypriot 
leader, who had in fact first said this. Denktash 
recounted that he had asked Makarios how come 
he, the president of the Cypriot nation, strove for 
enosis (union with Greece) and Makarios had 
replied that there is no Cypriot nation. ‘We are 
Greeks who live in Cyprus’ Makarios had said, 
adding that the only creature in Cyprus who could 
claim to be a Cypriot is the indigenous donkey. 
Turkish Cypriot commentators expressed surprise 
that now, after all these years and after all his 
struggles against Makarios, Denktash 
remembered that he agreed with Makarios on 
something. 


Did Makarios ever make such a statement? The 
part about the donkeys is not easy to verify but 
Makarios had made a number of statements 
pointing out that in Cyprus there is no Cypriot 
nation. He had made such statements mostly after 
1960 when despite the agreement of 
independence Greek Cypriots were still striving 
for enosis (union with Greece) while Turkish 
Cypriots for taksim (partition). But things 
changed after 1974 when Greek Cypriots totally 
abandoned any desire for Union with Greece, 
striving instead to reunify Cyprus. Greek Cypriot 
leaders have officially proclaimed the existence of 
‘one people’ in Cyprus to support the island’s 
reunification, while the Turkish Cypriot 
leaderships spoke of ‘two people’, given their aim 
of partition or some form of separation. This is an 
important point of disagreement not only 
between Greek Cypriots and Turkish Cypriots but 
also among Turkish Cypriots themselves. Left 
wing Turkish Cypriot parties are more in favour 
of reunification than right wing ones. The debate 
about donkeys and whether a Cypriot people or 
nation exists expressed this disagreement among 
Turkish Cypriots. Those who have been more in 
favour of reunification, especially the Left, 
emphasize commonalties between the two 
communities as Cypriots. Those supporting 
division, such as the Turkish Cypriot Right, insist 
on differences between Greeks and Turks in 
Cyprus. 

Supporters of the Turkish Cypriot Left pointed 
out that as more and more Turkish Cypriots 
emigrated abroad and more people from Turkey 
settled in Cyprus, Turkish Cypriots would soon 
become a rare and endangered species, just like 
the Cypriot donkey. While in general Turkish 
Cypriots, as much as the Greek Cypriots reach 
towards the two neighbouring states, Turkey and 
Greece, for protection and international support 
they often also express mistrust towards Greeks 
and Turks. This mistrust always goes both ways. 

So when people in Greece feel upset or angry 
with Greek Cypriots, it is the well-known Cypriot 
donkey which once again enters the picture as 
Greeks exclaim with exasperation ‘oh, those 
Cypriot donkeys’ referring to Greek Cypriots. 

Even political donkey-protests have had a history 
of their own in this island that was once 
renowned for its donkeys, when they were a rare 
and valuable asset, until they were replaced by 
pick-up trucks. In the late 1950s, the British 
governor of Cyprus issued an ultimatum for 
Greek Cypriot EOKA fighters striving for union 
with Greece to surrender. A donkey displaying ‘I 
surrender’ was left to roam the streets, until it was 
taken in by the British police. The British colonial 
period, 1878-1960 was the time when the two 
opposed nationalisms emerged in Cyprus, with 
Greek-speaking (though some also spoke 
Turkish) Christians identifying themselves as 
Greeks, and Turkish-speaking (though many also 
spoke Greek) Muslims identifying themselves as 
Turks, each claiming to belong to the nation of 
the respective ‘motherland’, Greece or Turkey. 1 
The repressive measures taken by the British 
colonial authorities, along with their insistence at 
certain periods that there was no historical Greek 
or Turkish nation in Cyprus, only a ‘Cyprus 
melange’, an amorphous mixture, 2 led to the two 
ethnic groups insist more vehemently on their 
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Greek and Turkish identities. This, in turn, led to 
the two nationalisms assuming more absolutist 
and intolerant forms. Interethnic violence flared 
in Cyprus with the employment of Turkish 
Cypriot policemen by the British against the 
EOKA fighters for Union with Greece, along the 
lines of a well rehearsed Divide-and-Rule British 
policy. This along with the escalating interethnic 
violence of the 1960s exacerbated the pre-existing 
feelings of mutual intolerance. 

Greeks andT ur ks. or Cypriots? 

Despite their different political goals, the two 
nationalisms that emerged in Cyprus shared the 
same form, namely, an ethnic nationalism 3 
stressing common history, descent, language, 
culture and religion with the people of the 
“motherlands” Turkey and Greece. During the 
post-1974 period, these models were championed 
by the Turkish Cypriot and Greek Cypriot right- 
wing parties, especially Turkish Cypriot UBP 
(National Unity Party) and Greek Cypriot DISY 
(Democratic Rally). These models also 
dominated history books in both sides. The two 
Lefts by contract, Greek Cypriot AKEL (Uprising 
Party of the Working People) and Turkish Cypriot 
CTP (Republican Turkish Party), adopted a 
different model of nationalism, namely civic 
nationalism 4 prioritizing the geopolitical space of 
Cyprus and expressing affinity with all its 
inhabitants, in the hope that a joint state would 
one day materialize. 

CTP as a party, as well as its supporters were in 
favor of reunification and critical of Turkey 5 - 
which is why it immediately changed the history 
books that clearly promoted the goal of partition 
when it came to power in 2003. The books shifted 
from a Turko-centric to Cypro-centric model of 
history, and avoided presenting history as a long 
list of Greek Cypriot barbaric onslaughts against 
Turkish Cypriots, unlike the previous Turkish 
Cypriot schoolbooks. The new Turkish Cypriot 
history schoolbooks traced the emergence of 
national identity in Cyprus during the 19th and 
20th centuries following a social-constructivist 
paradigm and highlighted cultural interactions 
and interethnic cooperation, along with internal 
divisions, and discontinuities. 6 The ideological 
change was evident from the cover of the books 
showing Cyprus in outline, on its own, with no 
dividing line, in contrast to the Right’s maps of 
Cyprus, which always portrayed a divided island 
with a part or the whole of Turkey included in the 
map. AKEL, the Greek Cypriot party currently in 
power, has recently also announced its intention 
to make changes in the history curriculum as part 
of a wider revision of the educational system. 


1 Paschalis Kitromilides, The Dialectic of 
Intolerance: Ideological Dimensions of the 

Ethnic Conflict in Cyprus , in Paschalis 
Kitromilides and Peter Worsley (eds.) 

Small States in the Modern World: 

The Conditions of Survival . Nicosia 1979, 
pp. 143-184. 

2 Michael Given., Star of the Parthenon, 

Cypriot Melange: Education and 

Representation in Colonial Cyprus , in: 

Journal of Mediterranean Studies . 7:1 

(1997), pp. 59-82. 
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This, however, has created strong opposition 
especially regarding the issue of history and it 
now appears highly doubtful if any significant 
change in the history curriculum will be 
implemented. In the meantime, the books created 
by CTP were recently withdrawn when right-wing 
UBP came to power, reverting to the older Turco- 
centric model of history stressing historic 
animosity. Talat, however, still holds the office of 
President of the self-declared Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus and is still in charge of the 
negotiations (until the April 2010 elections). 

The two Lefts share a common view of being 
Cypriots first and foremost, in contrast to the two 
Rights which present Cypriots as extensions of 
the nations of the ‘motherlands’, that is as Greeks 
or Turks. This is the implicit message expressed 
through Mr Christofias’ comment regarding 
coffee: we are Cypriots, first and foremost. The 
two Lefts espouse a very similar reading of 
history. Generally speaking, they argue that the 
Cyprus Problem is an outcome of foreign, 
primarily Anglo-American, interventions (British 
divide-and-rule policies during the 1950s, US 
support for the Greek military junta that staged 
the 1974 coup in Cyprus, among others), along 
with the divisive results of the adoption of Greek 
and Turkish nationalisms in Cyprus and the 
actions of right-wing extremists, plus the harmful 
interventions of Greece (with the 1974 coup) and 
Turkey (with the 1974 military offensive). 

That the two current left-wing leaders have been 
close friends is no accident, though this friendship 
currently appears shaky, in the light of the usual 
story of mutual recriminations that has also 
prevailed in the current negotiations. The 
strongest historical basis for inter-communal 
cooperation in Cyprus was the labour movement, 
with joint trade unions and workers’ struggles 
having a long history. The two left-wing parties, 
AKEL and CTP, have always closely cooperated, 
met and discussed during the post-1974 division, 
expressing strong feelings of solidarity. An 
unwritten part of the history of Cyprus is the 
violence that each Left was subjected to by the 
nationalist Right of its own community, making 
both lefts averse to the nationalist discourses and 
intensely aware that violence was never the 
prerogative of the other side only. This 
consideration alone is paramount for breaking 
the mould prevalent in each side that ‘the other 
side is the sole aggressor - us the only victims’, in 
order to allow for a compromise. In political 
terms, if anyone has a vested interest in a federal 
solution, this would be the two Lefts. They have 
most to gain given that for certain key federal 
elected positions the cooperation of political 


3 Anthony Smith, National Identity . 

London 1991. 

4 A. Smith (Anm. 3). It should be noted 
that ethnic and civic nationalism are 
ideal-type descriptions and there may 
often be common ground between the two. 
The latter, for example, may include 

an ethnic emphasis on indigenous 
populations corresponding to a territory, 
thus excluding migrants. 


forces from both ethnic communities will be 
necessary, something unlikely to be achieved by 
any other parties. This is the first time ever in the 
history of Cyprus that two left-wing leaders have 
come to power at the same time, both committed 
to a federal solution and both also sharing, and 
trying to put across the view, that the solution can 
only come through painful compromises. 

The other unique positive element in the current 
political constellation is related to the Greek 
Cypriot Right. The major opposition party is 
right-wing DISY (Democratic Rally, which like 
AKEL controls about one-third of the votes) and 
whose leadership previously supported the Annan 
Plan (though not the majority of its supporters). 
DISY is in the rather embarrassing position of 
being an opposition party in support of the 
government’s policy on the Cyprus issue, the one 
and only major issue in Cyprus, while the real 
opposition to AKEL comes from its nominally 
supporting parties, DIKO (Democratic Party) and 
EDEK (Movement for Social Democracy). This is 
a first in the history of Cypriot politics due to the 
responsible policy of the current DISY 
leadership, but strong internal challenges also 
make it a precarious one. Even if DISY has 
espoused a different model of history and identity 
from AKEL, the two parties have both expressed 
strong support for the notion of a federal solution 
to the Cyprus Problem, in contrast to DIKO and 
EDEK that have expressed much more 
scepticism. 

Two Bad Words: Compromise and Federation 

Despite an agreement dating back to the late 
1970s that the framework for a solution is a 
federal political system, a sustained and open 
public discussion on the issue of federation has 
been conspicuously lacking in both sides. In 
general, federation is perceived in both sides as a 
rather unpleasant and undemocratic political 
arrangement that will give the other side a say in 
one’s own political affairs, rather than as a more 
democratic one which can safeguard the 
numerical minority’s rights from a possible 
majority domination (which Turkish Cypriots 
demand) and avoid the perils of partition (which 
is the major Greek Cypriot fear). The two basic 
ingredients for any functioning federation are 
trust and the art of compromise. Trust, however, 
between the two sides seems to be lacking, as is 
becoming painfully obvious these days. Even 
these two left-wing leaders who have been friends 
and are currently negotiating together, appear to 
be caught up in the persisting framework of 
mistrust regarding the others’ real intentions and 
goodwill. 


5 Yiannis Papadakis, E choes from the Dead 
Zone: Across the Cyprus Divide . London 
2005, pp. 185-206. 

6 Yiannis Papadakis, History Education in 
Divided Cyprus: A Comparison of Greek 

Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot Schoolbooks 

on the ‘History of Cyprus’ . PRIO Cyprus 
Center Report 2/2008 (available on line 
at www.prio.no/cyprus) 
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Compromise is generally perceived negatively 
rather than as a positive or necessary quality, 
despite both sides nominally expressing 
admiration for a political system like the EU 
which is fundamentally based on consensus 
through compromise. ‘Compromise’ is almost 
a bad word in both sides, where it is 
understood as ‘giving in to enemy demands’ 
or ‘abandoning our fundamental rights’ or 
even as ‘accepting historical injustices’. This is 
due to the prevailing common framework 
where each side has regarded itself as the 
only victim, with little if any consideration of 
the suffering of the others, or one’s own 
responsibility for inflicting pain to those 
across the dividing line and for refusing to 
uphold previous agreements. 

Greek Cypriots are now part of the EU, enjoy 
international recognition and were the wealthiest 
of the ten new members (nine and two thirds to 
be exact, given Cyprus). Becoming part of the EU 
has also significantly reduced the fear of a 
possible Turkish offensive. These factors have 
shifted the balance, given that Turkish Cypriots 
are outside the EU, comparatively less well-off, 
and isolated since the Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus remains internationally 
unrecognised as a state (except by Turkey). 

Polls present Turkish Cypriots more reluctant to 
accept any form of federal arrangement, their 
preferred ideal solution being closer to two states. 
On the Greek Cypriot side, the ideal solution, 
again according to polls, would be a unified state 
similar to the 1960 polity. In both sides, 
federation is accepted as a second best outcome, 
but what this really means is difficult to say, given 
the lack of public discussion and information on 
what a federation entails. 

Given the situation on the Greek Cypriot side in 
terms of stability, wealth and security, it is 
difficult to see why they would be prepared to 
enter into a totally new, complicated and risky 
federal arrangement where they are no longer 
their own boss. One of their greatest fears is the 
idea of power-sharing with Turkish Cypriots. This 
fear is amplified by the view that settlers and 
immigrants from Turkey whose numbers are 
sizeable may remain and, according to the Greek 
Cypriot logic, will be totally controlled by Turkey. 
Yet, Greek Cypriots vehemently demand more 
unification, even if this runs against their desire 
to be as independent as possible. It is not easy to 
understand this major contradiction. It could be 
due to a desire for as many Greek Cypriot 
refugees to return to the north, an ingrained 
reaction to the trauma of partition which Greek 
Cypriots experienced as a painful amputation, or 
a left-over habit from having opposed Denktash 
for so many years who was calling for separation. 
Turkish Cypriots, on the other hand, were gravely 
disappointed with the Greek Cypriot NO to the 
2004 referendum, especially given that AKEL, 
which to them represented the most hopeful 
political force in Greek Cypriot side, also 
supported the NO vote. 


The Coffee Cup 

Reading the coffee-cup to predict the future is 
rapidly becoming a vanishing art in Cyprus. 
During the 1960s, a Turkish Cypriot newspaper 
published the photograph of a coffee cup that 
showed Cyprus divided (image 1). Currently, 
there is a type of coffee-cup that is popular on the 
Greek Cypriot side showing on its side an iconic 
figure of a ‘black servant’ serving coffee (image 
2). As far as I know no-one has commented on 
the problematic imagery of this coffee-cup. Both 
sides of Cyprus are indeed beginning to look 
more and more like true European societies, 
where darker people are employed to perform 
menial jobs. As a result of the totalising 
monopoly that the Cyprus Problem has exerted in 
public discussion, there has been a pronounced 
lack of public debate on a host of other important 
social issues like gender, migration, and the 
environment among others. Both sides obsessively 
demand the recognition of human rights 
violations perpetrated against them, yet do not 
wish to consider how they violate the human 
rights of others who now live within them. Both 
express increasing signs of intolerance towards 
those who are different already in their midst (the 
migrants, the women working in the sex-industry, 
the domestic servants, those of different sexual or 
religious orientations, among others). In case of 
the long sought solution, how will they manage to 
live respectfully with those who are different 
across the dividing line, let alone trust and reach 
difficult political compromises with them? — (YP) 

Postscript (October 2010) 

During the 2010 elections,Turkish Cypriot 
president of the self-delcaredTRNC Mehmet 
AliTalat (previously leader of left-wing CTP) 
was deposed by Dervish Eroglu (prime 
minister and leader of right-wing UBP). 

‘Turkish Cypriot voters have elected as 
president Dervis Eroglu, a veteran nationalist 
leader who favours independence for the 
north’, was the BBC’s headline for the election 
results. The one-and-only time that the two 
Lefts have been in power simultaneously has 
now passed, and the rise of a right-wing 
Turkish Cypriot president and negotiator 
renders the possibilities of reaching a political 
solution less likely. 
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YIANNIS PAPADAKIS 


Yiannis Papadakis is associate Professor at 
the Department of Social and Political 
Sciences of the University of Nicosia. He has 
been project leader at the PRIO Cyprus Centre 
during 2005-2006. His work focused on issues 
of nationalism, ethnic conflict, social 
memory and representations of the past, 
including history teaching. He is author of 
Echoes from the Dead Zone: Across the Cyprus 
Divide (IBTauris 2005), co-editor of Divided 
Cyprus: Modernity, History and an Island in 
Conflict (Indiana University Press 2006) and 
editor of a special issue of Postcolonial 
Studies on Cyprus (9:3, 2006). 
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WHILETHINKING 
ON CYPRIOT IDENTITY: 

HE. MYSELF 
AND CYPRIOTS 

by — Mehmet Hasguler 
and Murat Ozkaleli 


Identity is the essence of the Cyprus issue. 

It is also the key to its solution. The main 
problem, however, is not how the self has 
been constructed, as many believe. It is how 
the “other” has been constructed. There are 
two different identities - Turks and Greeks - 
but they are different not simply because of 
their ethnicities, religions and languages. 

They are different because their political 
identities have been constructed using each 
other as the political “other”. For Turks, 
being Turkish means not being Greek, and 
for Greeks, being Greek means not being 
Turkish. Long before the island was physically 
divided, Cyprus was already divided mentally 
by these distinctions, and mental divisions are 
harder to overcome in politics. 

Social constructivism provides an interesting 
theoretical edge for understanding these identity 
issues. As a social construct, the self is divided 
between two interrelated concepts: 




For the sake of the arguments being developed 
here, two assumptions will be made. First, 

“I” represents the aspect of our identity 
developed from the inside, whilst “me” is the part 
constructed from the outside. To put it simply, 

“I” is who a person thinks they are, whereas “me” 
is what others think that person is. The second 
assumption is that such an approach can be 
transitive from individuals to communities and 
groups. 


Thus, individuals and groups develop their 
identities through interaction between the “I” and 
“me”. When this approach is applied to Cyprus, it 
can be argued that the identities of Cyprus cannot 
be fully understood merely by looking at the 
Cypriot peoples’ own definition of their identities. 

Cypriots live on an island, but their mental 
identity is not that of the isolated islander. 
Located at a cultural crossroad, many identities 
have been imposed on the island by outsiders and 
past colonialists, such as the British. Though the 
inter-communal identity crisis is central, it is only 
one aspect of this struggle. 

There was a state, Cyprus, which failed to 
create a cohesive political identity for all of 
its citizens. Instead, Cypriots have remained 
divided as Turkish-Cypriots and Greek- 
Cypriots, identities based on their roots. 


CAN THESE 

TWO IDENTITIES COME 

TOGETHER AND 
CONSTROCTANEW 

COMMON “CYPRIOT” 

IDENTITY? 


Such an endeavor requires great time, energy 
and genuine political will. 

Poll results on Cypriot identity are regularly 
announced. Strikingly, for the majority of Greek- 
Cypriots, “Cypriot-ness” is a continuum of 
Hellenic identity. To put it more explicitly, for 
many Greeks-Cypriots being Cypriot means being 
Greek. However, the situation amongst Turkish- 
Cypriots is somewhat different. Almost half of 
them perceive themselves as Turkish while the 
rest define themselves as “Cypriots”, a distinct 
identity that differs both from Greek and Turkish 
characters. If Greeks-Cypriots are more Greek 
than Cypriot and Turkish-Cypriots are divided 
between those who believe they are Turkish and 
those who believe they are Cypriots, how can 
these groups come together and become the 
pillars of a new political unity? 

Historically, Cypriot-ness failed as an identity 
because of the choices made by political 
leaders during the struggles for independence 
and their immediate aftermaths. Besides 
some incidents, the period during which 
Cyprus was a British colony was an era of 
relative tranquility. However, as the British 
Empire collapsed just after World War II, 
Greek nationalists began to seek 
independence and, in turn, the British 
nurtured Turkish nationalism as a balancing 
act. 


To understand the identity problem in Cyprus 
more fully, the post 1878 era is crucial. When the 
Ottomans leased Cyprus to the British in 1878, 
two key developments were in progress. First, 
throughout the 19th century, Greek nationalism 
in Greece was advancing. After gaining 
independence from the Ottoman Empire, Greece 
became a growing force in the Balkans, eyeing 
the islands including Crete and Cyprus. Especially 
with the help of the Greek-Orthodox Church, 
Greek nationalism started finding its roots in 
these targeted lands. The second development 
was failed Turkish modernization. While Greeks 
were taking radical steps in building a modern 
nation-state, Ottomans were still using the archaic 
holy-Muslim state apparatus to control their vast 
multi-ethnic, multi-religious empire. Interestingly 
enough, Turkish nationalism began to advance 
especially after 1878, partly as a result of the 
Turko-Russian War of 1877-78 which also caused 
the Ottomans to lose Cyprus. In other words, 
when the Ottoman intellectuals started to seek 
the Empire’s salvation in Turkish nationalism, 
Cyprus was already out of Ottoman control. As a 
result, after 1878 the Turks who were left in 
Cyprus had to develop their own identity 
separately from the Turks of Anatolia. 
Furthermore, as the Greeks were fighting in the 
lines of the Ottoman Imperial Army during the 
Gallipoli Campaign of 1915, both Turkish- 
Cypriots and Greek-Cypriots were drafted 
together by the British Imperial Army to fight 
against the Ottoman Turks in the very same war. 
This particularly striking example reveals how the 
Turkish and Greek identities of the island were 
still yet to be firmly established during the last 
decades of the imperial age. 

Britain formalized its sovereign control of Cyprus 
during World War I. Turkey recognized this with 
the Lausanne Treaty of 1923. This poses another 
critical historical juncture. Allied powers (Britain, 
France, Italy and Greece) occupied Turkey after 
the Ottomans lost the Great War. Consequently, 
the Turkish War of Independence (1919-1922) 
was fought against these countries, especially the 
Greek forces. Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk’s 
nationalist forces drove the occupying forces out 
of Anatolia. In terms of identity construction, the 
Turkish War of Independence is another key 
component we need to consider. Turkish 
nationalism became the main ideology in Turkey 
throughout the 1920s and the 1930s. Kemal’s 
unique vision of combining the Western style 
state apparatus to establish a modern state that 
could resist Western expansionism helped the 
Turks of Anatolia to create an almost unique 
blend. Simultaneously, though they were under 
intellectual influence, Turkish-Cypriots were 
developing their own identity as a minority living 
under British colonial rule. Here, we can develop 
a key argument for the identity formations in 
Cyprus; that is, the Greeks were constructing 
their identities based on the Turkish “other” as 
the enemy, whereas the Turks were basing it on 
the Western “other” as the enemy. 

Also important is the aspect of religion. 

For example, the influential Greek Orthodox 
Church ostracized Turks as “guests” on the 
island, describing the Greeks as the true 
owners. 
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In turn, Turkish nationalists, who were 
physically detached from Ankara, 
incorporated the church’s orthodox- 
nationalist description of Turkish identity as 
the main perception of their community in 
constructing the Turkish-Cypriot self. 

Cyprus’ identity formations were also 
dramatically affected by the de-colonization 
processes. During the 1950s Greek-Cypriot 
nationalists began resisting the British 
administration. In some cases they were also 
targeting Turkish-Cypriots, whose nationalists in 
turn established their own underground 
resistance organization. As mentioned earlier, 
this helped advance Britain’s nurturing of Turkish 
nationalism for its defense against the Greek- 
Cypriots. The founding of a bi-communal 
Republic in 1960 did temporally resolve the 
increasing ethnic tension between the two 
communities. However, the election of a religious 
figure as the head of the newly founded Republic 
of Cyprus did not help at all. When Archbishop 
Makarios was elected president he was still using 
his religious attire as the leader of the Greek 
Orthodox community of Cyprus. His “presidency” 
could hardly be accepted by the Muslim 
community of Cyprus. The partnership Republic 
survived for less than four years. During 
Christmas 1963 ethnic tension resulted to 
communal fighting. When the UN peacekeepers 
arrived in 1964, their main job was to ensure that 
the two communities did not mix in dangerous 
conditions. From that moment on it was a clear 
fact that Turks and Greeks were two hostile 
political identities separated by the UN forces. 
After the war of 1974, Cyprus was divided 
between the Turkish North and the Greek South 
by a physical border. 

Inter-communal fighting may be helpful in 
explaining why Turkish-Cypriots feel more 
Turkish than Cypriot and why Greek-Cypriots 
feel more Greek. However, it fails to explain 
why a considerable number of Turkish- 
Cypriots feel more Cypriot than Turkish. 

BEING 

A TURKISH/CYPRIOT 

IS A PARTICULARLY 

DIFFICULT IDENTITY 

TO HOLD. 


For it means being perceived a Turk by the 
Greek-Cypriots, but a Cypriot by the Turks (of 
Turkey). Many Turkish-Cypriot college students in 
Turkey - whose numbers have dramatically 
increased since 1974 - are often involved with 
radical leftist movements. However, most of them 
are treated as Cypriot “others”, and they form 
Turkish-Cypriot student unions where they 
nurture Turkish-Cypriot nationalism. As right- 
wing governments deny many of these socialist 
students from state-jobs, they find shelter in left- 
wing parties. 


As there were not enough workers to build class 
consciousness in the Turkish North of Cyprus, the 
Turkish-Cypriot left utilized “peace with Greek- 
Cypriots” as their ideological backbone partly 
because Turkish nationalism was against it. The 
Turkish-Cypriot left found refuge in a distinct 
ideology: Cypriot nationalism. 

Hence, Turkey’s political influence contributed 
significantly to Cypriot nationalism amongst 
Turkish-Cypriots. Especially the status of Turkish 
settlers, whose numbers reached thousands as 
time went by, helped “Cypriot” nationalists to 
identify them as the political other in establishing 
their own identity. 

In contrast, having enjoyed an independent 
state, Greek-Cypriots needed not to develop 
such a Cypriot nationalism. Instead, Greek- 
Cypriot political identity focused more on 
Turkey’s “occupation” of the North. In other 
words, for the Greek-Cypriots the self 
remained a Helen, incorporating the Turk 
“other” without really distinguishing Turkish- 
Cypriots from the Turks of Turkey. After all, 
all Turks were settlers who came to the island 
after the first Turkish invasion of 1571! 

This short presentation of the historical 
developments of identity in Cyprus intends to 
show that the debate may be revolving around 
an unproductive axis. The essence of the problem 
is not how Turkish-Cypriots or Greek-Cypriots 
have developed their own identities per se. 
Instead, we should focus more on how Turkish- 
Cypriots have contributed in constructing 
Greek-Cypriot identity and how Greek-Cypriots 
have contributed in constructing Turkish-Cypriot 
identity. —(MH/MO) 


MEHMET HASGULER 
and MURAT OZKALELI 

Assoc. Prof. Dr. Mehmet Hasguler, 
University of Canakkale Onsekiz Mart 
and Ass. Prof. Dr. Murat Ozkaleli, 
University of Trakya. 
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PUBLIC WORKS IN THE 

CHORA OF NICOSIA 

by — EviTselika 


PublicW or ks (Chora) is a platform 

initiated bv EviTselika and Demetris 

Ta liotis which aims to reflect and 
reconfigure the cultural understandings 

the Cvpriot notion of public space 

and the engagement with it, beyond 

the confinements of an identity politics 

methodology. 

In July 2010 Public Works Nicosia took place in 
various spaces and places in the old town of 
Nicosia and in collaboration with Apotheke 
Contemporary Arts. It was a three-day creative 
exploration in public urban spaces through a 
roundtable, exhibitions, discussions and public 
workshops. It explored the notions of 
participation, space, social engagement and the 
arts in and through the Chora of Nicosia, at a 
point in time where contemporary art forms have 
developed into manifestations of littoral, 
conversational or dialogue based public art. 

This evokes inevitable discussions of how art 
practitioners, cultural producers, architects, 
historians, theorists - are responsible in shaping 
community and how visual language is used to 
interact not only with a highly charged public 
space but also with the variant publics that 
inhabits that space? 

Public Works Chora has also taken part in 
This Is Not A Gateway Festival, London October 

2010 , which brings together critically engaged 
emerging urbanists with a main point of reference 
being ‘the city’. 

LINK: 

http://publicworks2010.blogspot.com 


Walking in the hot streets of Nicosia on a July day 
one’s senses become heightened as the sun 
transforms the streets, the vision and the ability. 

In colloquial Cypriot tradition the capital of the 
island is known amongst other names as Chora. 
Public space, what we have positioned within it 
and who inhabits it, become all too evident 
therefore in a ‘chora’ insistent to be defined by its 
ethnical identity politics. On the contemporary 
most eastern frontier of the European Union post 
conflict remnants become a tourist attraction and 
the echoes of the silent space are gradually been 
drowned by the noises of construction sites. 

The concept of chora which is attributed to Plato 
and yet seems to predate him in the form of 
‘choron’ and ‘choros’, has been reread by 
theorists and been rhetorically developed as a 
state in occurrence, a moment of invention and a 
distancing of the notion from the physical place. 
Kristeva and Derrida have suggested that it is 
only through interlinked discourses that we can 
approach the chora and almost in a dream like 
blurred state do we perceive its effects. According 
to Thomas Rickert “the state of ‘chora’ can be 
used to interpret topological narratives but 
understood in its sense as “a movement to 
invention, a going beyond boundaries and 
returning, that precludes its being fixed in place, 
even though it simultaneously emerges in and 
through place. It turns back around on itself, 
ensuring that what remains at the heart of 
invention is invention itself.” 1 

The platform of Public Works explored a ‘chora’ 
in Nicosia - over three days in July 2010, through 
collaborative creative happenings and critical 
reflection, the use of the locale public space and 
the concept of the social, the public through art. 
Looking through the layers of the city and 
critically reflecting upon the artistic interventions 
that occur in its chora, the notions and dynamics 
of the public sphere are highlighted and expose 
the diverse uses of art which have been driven by 
the Nicosia locale. The following narration of 
images were captured over the days that Public 
Works Nicosia took place. It aims to be a 
collaborative platform that brings into question 
the theoretical paradigms of social engagement 
through the arts and the importance of further 
developing the notion of such vocabulary within 
the Cypriot setting. 

IMAGE 01.jpg 

Discussing public art and its local and 
international interpretations in front of the ghost 
of the Big Mac and looking at variant monuments 
in the specified setting that narrate the 
transformative layers of identifying community. 
From traditional public monuments to 
contemporary public interventions, art has long 
been called upon to play a role in visualizing the 
ways in which personal and cultural feelings of 
belonging are generated, maintained, and 71 


1 In the Journal of Philosophy and 
Rhetoric, Issue 3, 2007 
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2 Ermou Street that was once the river bed 
of the Pithkias and which formed a large 
proportion of the inner city buffer zone 
has been rendered in much contemporary 
Cypriot discourses as the river of memory 
through its multilayered narratives of 
history in the contested river pathway. 


imposed — a role in connecting people, both 
geographically and temporally, to places, to 
“imagined communities,” and to other peoples. 

IMAGE 02.jpg 

The physical theatre performance Trading Places 
was held on an early Saturday morning when the 
Municipal Market of the Old Town Hall was in 
full swing. It aimed to ‘trigger questions of 
ownership, personal establishment and self- 
identity through movement, inspired by market 
goers and commercial stand owners’. After the 
performance took place and some of the 
spectators were asked their opinion, an elderly 
gentleman’s insisted on why the performer was 
eating the watermelon with her hands and so 
greedily. What he was worried about was how the 
European public would perceive this and 
subsequently view us, the Cypriots as a less 
civilized people that eat watermelon with their 
hands! 

IMAGE 03.jpg 

Ermou street, 1974. PIO Images 

IMAGE 04.jpg 

Open part of Ermou street, 2010 

In Public Works meets Hope for Peace, Office for 
Children’s Rights drawings of young people using 
the theme of the old city were turned to large 
stickers and posters and displayed throughout the 
city. A workshop aimed for children took place in 
a parking lot at the back of a bar on Ermou 
Street 2 and different pictures based upon 
emblematic images of the old city were created. 
The private parking lots of the city are one of the 
most high profit businesses in Nicosia, open 
spaces that are inhabited by the excessive number 
of cars which navigate the city in the absence of 
alternative forms of well connected and frequent 
public transport. 

IMAGE 05.jpg 

Public Works Nicosia culminated with a 
theoretical roundtable that took place in cafe 
Berlin opposite the square of Phaneromeni and 
on the first check point that opened in the city. 

It explored the notions of social engagement 
through the arts and Nicosia as a chora. In the 
suffocating heat and with the smells of the 
burning meat lingering in the air, the speakers 
presentations triggered thoughts of how 
contemporary cultural practices in the fields of 
art, design, and public engagement play an 
affirmative role in representing feelings of 
community identity or in assisting in repairing a 
community damaged under social, political, or 
economic pressure. An insight into the notions of 
the use of public space by creative practitioners 
was outlined, providing a pathway for examining 
if this use can and does create a public 
consciousness and a public voice in regards 71 
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EVANTHIA TSELIKA 



IMAGE 01.jpg 


to a large majority of the population who are not 
represented in a visual way. What was presented 
reflects the cultural history of the last twenty 
years which has demonstrated an expansive 
framework upon the notions of relational, 
participatory and socially engaged art and which 
is interestingly interpreted in variant locales 
within the global art context. 

Working within the framework of an art driven by 
the social demands reflection and introspection in 
regards to what the role is of artists and curators 
as story tellers and what the stories that they 
narrate entail. How are the ideas of grand 
narratives such as ethnical history, city and nation 
building, war and collective struggle, etc. 
interpreted — as such accounts are produced 
through and in tension with multiple and diverse 
stories of individual journeys, trauma and 
triumph, or simply carrying out everyday life. 
Inevitable questions arise as to how artists contest 
the inevitable-seeming trajectory of official 
history through nonlinear, intuitive, and poetic 
accounts. This last image that was left on the shop 
front of Apotheke gallery that hosted the Public 
Works exhibition performs the city’s insistence 
to remain defiant even under the watchful guard 
of a nineteen year old boy that wears a soldier’s 
uniform. 


Evanthia Tselika is a visual artist, 
researcher and educator and is currently 
undertaking doctoral research on social 
engagement and the arts- development in the 
divided centre of Nicosia. She has worked, 
exhibited and collaborated with variant 
galleries and museums in London, El Salvador, 
Cyprus, Greece and Brazil. 



IMAGE 04.jpg 


IMAGE 06.jpg 

Interpretations of contemporary visual culture 
are presented with manifestations into the street 
and through action, site specific and participatory 
art. The production of socially engaged creative 
work becomes a move to challenge us to 
imagine how we would form, cast and shape 
local social relationships within the global 
infrastructure of our lives. In an expansionist 
Europe where identities are largely transforming 
and migration is reshaping the national 
landscape; cultural, creative and critical contact 
can present an occurrence of the ‘chora’, of a 
going beyond boundaries and returning. — (TE) 
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LOVEMAKING 


by - MEHMET YASHIN 

Nicosia, 2005 / Translated by - LINDA STARK 


Then with harsh words you drive off the poetry-muse who came to kiss you on 
[the forehead... 

You don’t really mind the flapping wings. In the twilight 
it is the fragile sound of the nightingale you want. 

You hear with the ears of another, all strewn about... Your body 

is not yours. Your lips... your hands, your organs are unattainably distant. 

Every part of you now belongs to him. 

You are a malignant tumour growing in his chest 
he, the gigantic leech that devours your crotch 

and you are claws that are like wings sunk backward into his shoulders. 

Passion reigns over you... You are obsessed, 

like your own assassin, stabbed into the one that lies in your heart 

you’ve driven between you like a knife the power to give. 

The ultimate signs of love in the depths... Out of the circumciser’s bag come the 
[razor, 

the tongued-knife, the spiral fork, slippery condoms 

and chains that slice at the wrist as it stirs. Inside a poem 

the passion that has been lurking in ambush for so long has captured you both. 

You cannot unravel from love. 

You can’t put back on the clothes you removed as if ripping off the buttons. 

The moment you are stark naked a satyr emerges out of you, 
it emerges that you are of the creatures that were thought to be extinct... He saw 
[your secret. 

He has no place to run! You strip him from himself too, 
hoping a mythical foal will come out 

with mule’s hooves, a long seashell horn and white wings. 

You don’t make love, but fight with love.Two creatures each with two horns 
who knows where they’ve come from. You, you roll on the ground. 

He kicks and flails his body, 

like a cat trying to milk caresses from the earth and rocks. You bare your teeth 
and mount the neck of the swallow. He wipes his blood-smeared beak on your 
[mouth. 

A mole trying to hide its prey deep inside the labyrinthine earth 
tugging and hauling it. Holding onto his beach-blond feathered wings, 
his scrawny elbows, you drag him. And with a rapacious axe 
you slash your own body in two 

and a crimson rose garden spurts out of your breast... 

He becomes all the birds as he flaps his wings 
and you, the pack of wolves that piles upon the partridge. 

As you bite you turn into a three-tongued dragon, a yellow snake, a flittermouse, a 
[shahmeran, 

into the half-human creature that doesn’t recall the murder it committed in the 
[half-night. 

He, he incites you with his hand drawing you inside him and aiming a kick at the 
[same time 

rolling his tongue in your contracted groin and biting 
with teeth that keep growing in the full moon. You he’d white screams 
feather by f e a t h e r...This is not love! It’s a mortal clash 
between two souls that desire to escape their bodies. 
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YOU ARE A 
MALIGNANT TUMOUR 
GROWING IN HIS CHEST 
HE, THE GIGANTIC LEECH THAT 
DEVOURS YOUR CROTCH 
AND YOU ARE CLAWS 
THAT ARE LIKE WINGS SUNK 
BACKWARD 
INTO HIS SHOULDERS. 


MEHMET YASHIN 


Mehmet Yashin was born in 1958 in Neapolis, 
the last cosmopolitan neighbourhood of 
Nicosia, during the final years of British 
rule in Cyprus. His books have played an 
important role in re-defining the literary 
traditions of Cyprus and Turkey. He is known 
as one of the leading figures in post-1974 
Cypriot poetry and literature as well as 
post-1980s, Turkish poetry and literature. 

His first poetry book won Turkish Academy 
Poetry Prize and A. Kadir Poetry Prize in 
1985; his first novel won Cevdet Kudret Novel 
Prize in 1995; and his three thousand years 
long Cypriot poetry anthology won Memet Fuat 
Literary Criticism and Study Prize in 2005. 


The first English translation of his poetry 
book was also recommended by the British 
Centre for Literary Translation in 2000. 

He lives between Cambridge, Istanbul and 
Nicosia. He teaches translation studies, 
creative writing and contemporary Turkish and 
Cypriot literatures at the universities in 
London, Istanbul and Nicosia. He has 
published 8 poetry books, 2 novels, 3 
literary essays, and an anthological study. 
His poems have been translated into more than 
20 languages and his books have been 
published in Britain, France, Italy, Holland, 
Latvia and other countries. 
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NICOSIA AIRPORT 

by — Orestis Lambrou 



01/ UNTITLED (NIC) 

100X74 cm, C-type prints, single ed. (private collection) 


ORESTIS LAMBROU 
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Orestis Lambrou was born in Nicosia Cyprus 
in 1981. He is a film maker and a 
photographer whose interest is documenting 
urban spaces from an anthropocentric point 
of view. Through his work, both still 
and durational, he attempts to bring forth 
what is otherwise missed. He has a BA (hons) 
in film from the University College for the 
Creative Arts in Surrey England and an MA 
in Image and Communication from Goldsmiths 
University of London. 
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03/ UNTITLED (NIC) 

100X74 cm, C-type prints, single ed. (courtesy of APOTHEKE) 



02/ UNTITLED (NIC) 

100X74 cm, C-type prints, single ed. (private collection) 
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CYPRUS HISTORIC TIHELIHE 

1400 BC - 2010 


( 01 ) 1400 BC 

First wave of Mycenaean 
Hellenes 

( 02 ) 1140 BC 

Second wave of Mycenaean 
Hellenes 

( 03 ) 708 BC 

Assyrian Rule 

( 04 ) 669 BC 

Cyprus gains independence 

( 05 ) 570 BC 

Amasis of Egypt conquers 
Cyprus 

( 06 ) 545 BC 

Persian Rule 

( 07 ) 333 BC 

Hellenistic Rule 

( 08 ) 58 BC 

Cyprus becomes a Roman 
province 

( 09 ) 395 AD 

Cyprus becomes part of the 
Byzantine Empire 

( 10 ) 1489 

The Venetians take control 
of Cyprus. 

( ii ) 1191 

Richard the Lionheart sacks 
Famagousta and sells Cyprus to the 
KnightsTemplar. 

( 12 ) 1192 

The KnightsTemplar sell 
Cyprus to Guy de Lusignan, 
the exiled king of Jerusalem. 

( 13 ) 1571 

The Ottomans take 
Famagusta, Cyprus becomes 
a part of the Ottoman Empire. 

( 14 ) 1572/1668 

Twenty-eight bloody 
uprisings against the 
Ottoman Rule. 


( 15 ) 1625/1700 

The great depopulation 
of Cyprus: the plague wipes out over 
half of the population. 

( 16 ) 1821 

Greek Cypriots side with 
Greece in a revolt against Ottoman rule. 
The island's leading churchmen are 
executed as punishment. About 20,000 
Christians flee the island. 

( 17 ) 1878 

The British take over 
the administration of the island, ceded 
by the Ottomans, for its strategic value, 
to protect their sea route to India via 
the Suez Canal. 

( 18 ) 1914 

Cyprus is annexed by Britain 
whenTurkey joins with Germany and 
Austro-Hungary in World War I. 

( 19 ) 1925 

Cyprus becomes a British 
Crown Colony. 

( 20 ) 1931 

First serious riots of Greek Cypriots 
demanding Enosis (union with Greece). 
The British impose Martial Law and 
abolish the legislative council.The 
display of the Greek flag and the Greek 
National anthem were banned. 

( 21 ) 1939 

Greek Cypriots fight with the British in 
World War II, but remain set on Enosis 
after the war is over.TheTurkish 
Cypriots however want the British rule 
to continue. 

( 22 ) 1950 

Archbishop Makarios III is elected 
as political and spiritual leader. 
Makarios becomes the head of the 
autocephalous Cypriot Orthodox Church 
and heads the campaign for Enosis with 
the support of Greece. 

( 23 ) 1955 

The Greek Cypriots create 
EOKA (National Organisation of Cypriot 
Fighters) led by George Grivas and 
begin an armed struggle against the 
British Administration for Enonis. 


( 24 ) 1956 

Makarios is forced into exile 
by the British in an attempt to quell the 
revolt.Turkish Cypriots are used as 
auxiliaries of British Security Forces 
inter-communal tension rises. 

( 25 ) 1958 

Turkish Cypriots are alarmed by British 
conciliation and begin demands for 
partition. Major inter-communal clashes 
begin. 

( 26 ) i960 

Cyprus attains independence after an 
agreement in Zurich between the United 
Kingdom, Greece andTurkey.The United 
Kingdom retains two Sovereign Base 
Areas in Akrotiri and Dhekelia while the 
three mother-states are granted 
guarantor rights including (military) 
intervention rights. 

Archbishop Makarios, (Greek 
Cypriot) becomes the first President, 
Dr Kuchuk (Turkish Cypriot) Vice- 
President. Both have the right of veto. 

The constitution provides that the 
Turkish Cypriots, who form 18% of the 
population, are guaranteed vice¬ 
presidency, three out often ministerial 
posts and 30% of jobs in the public 
service, 40% in the army and separate 
municipal services in the five major 
towns. 

( 27 ) 1963/73 

Greek Cypriots view the constitution 
as unworkable and president Makarios 
makes constitutional amendments 
depriving some of theTurkish Cypriot 
constitutional powers/rights. 
Inter-communal fighting erupts. 

( 28 ) 1974 (15 iulv) 

The Greek military government (junta) 
stages a coup on Cyprus to the 
overthrow Makarios. Makarios flees and 
a Greek Cypriot puppet government 
is formed.Turkey used this pretext 
to launch an invasion. 
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( 29 ) 1974 (20 iulv) 

Turkey Invades Cyprus and 
theTurkish army occupies the North part 
of the island. Turkish Cypriots in the 
south would travel north and Greek 
Cypriots in the north were forced 
to move south.The island is divided. 

( 30 ) 1975 

Turks announce a Federate State in the 
north, with Rauf Denktash as leader. 
UN Forces stay as buffer between the 
two zones. 

( 31 ) 1977 

Makarios dies, he is succeeded by 
Spyros Kyprianou founder of the centrist 
democratic political party DIKO. 

( 32 ) 1978 

Spyros Kyprianou is elected president of 

the Republic of Cyprus with no 

opposition and (1983) was re-elected for 
another term in office. 

( 33 ) 1983 

TheTurkish Federated 
State declares itself independent as the 
Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus 
(TRNC), with Denktash as President. 
The new state is not recognised by any 
country exceptTurkey and officially 
boycotted. 

( 34 ) 1988 

George Vasiliou was elected president 
of the Republic of Cyprus as an 
independent candidate with support 
from the communist party AKEL. 

( 35 ) 1992/95 

UN sponsored talks between the 
two sides run into the sand, but with 
a commitment to resume. 

( 36 ) 1993 

Glafcos Clerides, founder of the center- 
right political party Demokratikos 
Synagermos, is elected as president 
of the republic Cyprus, and (1998) was 
re-elected for another term in office. 

( 37 ) 1995 

The 1992-1995 United Nations sponsored 
talks between the two sides run into the 
sand, but with a commitment to resume. 


( 38 ) 2003 (Tebruarv) 

Tassos Papadopoulos is elected as 
president of the Republic of Cyprus with 
the support of his own political party 
DIKO, AKEL and the social democrats 
KISOS (former EDEK). 

( 39 ) 2003 (anril) 

The borders between the two parts 
of Cyprus were partly opened. 

Thousands ofTurkish and Greek 
Cypriots cross the border to the “other 
side” after 30 years. 

( 40 ) 2004 

Mehmet AliTalat is elected 
as prime Minister of the 
de factoTurkish Republic 
of Northern Cyprus. 

( 41 ) 2004 (anril) 

The Annan Plan for 
unification under a system of apartheid 
is rejected by the majority of Greek 
Cypriots in a bipartisan referendum. 
The majority of theTurkish Cypriots 
approve the plan. 

( 42 ) 2004 (mav) 

Cyprus as a whole joins the EU on 
1 May but the EU acquis is suspended 
in the occupied north. 

( 43 ) 2005 

Mehmet AliTalat, leader of the left 
wing RepublicanTurkish Party is elected 
as president of the de factoTurkish 
Republic of Northern Cyprus. 

( 44 ) 2008 

Dimitris Christofias, leader of the 
Communist party AKEL, is elected as 
president of the Republic of Cyprus. 

( 45 ) 2010 

Dr. Dervis Eroglou is elected 
as president of the de factoTurkish 
Republic of Northern Cyprus. 

X 


“ THETURKISH 

REPUBLIC 

OF NORTHERN CYPRUS 

IS UNRECOGNIZED 
BY ANY NATION EXCEPT 

TURKEY AND 
THE ORGANIZATION OF 

THE ISLAMIC 

CONFERENCE 
UNDER THE NAME 
OFTURKISH CYPRIOT 

STATE.” 
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SPREAD! - 
(FW 213:23) 

by — DemetrisTaliotis 

LEFKOSIA UNTRANSLATABLE DIODE 

Costas Reousis, FEUILLE VOLANTE - 2008 


WE INHABIT IN AN 
INHOSPITABLE CHORA. 

THICK-SKINNED. HAIRY. 
ALTHOUGH THE ADJECTIVE 

calls.no conceptual 

SCHEMA OF CONTAINMENT 

CAN HELP USTO DECIPHER 

THE POBLIC SPACE OF 
NICOSIA. WORKING WITHIN 

THE POROUS 
B0RDER0L0GY OFTHE 

CITY. WE TORN TO THE 

NOTION OFTHE 

NFRAMINCE. 


The Duchampian inframince, as “the passage 
from one to the other”, validates neither a 
thing nor a process. It is rather a concept that 
can only be understood through the examples 
it traverses, as and at the interval between 
these traversed examples. The inframince 
affectively articulates a divide or separation 
in the relationship of the self to the other. 

A divide which the inframince itself has 
re-opened in an indeterminate re-inscription 
of the critique of totalising constructs. 

Often frail, invisible and unperceived, 
superimposed and theoretically infinite, this 
divide(s) as understood via the inframince thus 
makes away with desires of both reconciliation and 
identity without however disallowing the 
co-existence of multiplicity. If anything it provides 
the possible space for a possible multiplicity, not 
least by maintaining the dislocation of difference. 
The inframince is thus resistant to the resilient 
desire to contain, to place, even in that removed 
from all determination meeting place of Chora, 
resistant to the boring resistance to uninhibitedly 
occupy multiple positions, beyond the politics of 
national, religious, culinary or other identity. 

Methodologically, the inframince allows us to talk 
about a certain Cyprus not through a narration of 
its relational problematics or descriptions of its 
output, but by mustering occurrences, objects, 
people and workings that inhabit the physical and 
imaginary spaces of the island and which through 
their distance from with the condoned yet 
simplistic bi-communal cultural history of the 
island, comprise part of a set of dynamics that 
enable openings into the visual and the intellectual 
condition of the conditions associated, in this case, 
with the multifaceted configurations of the public 
space in Nicosia. 

IMAGE 01.jpg 

The second most well-known Cypriot within the 
art world, after Dakis Ioannou, ought to be 
Archbishop, president and one-time Ethnarch, 
Makarios III. Legend, rumour and wishful thinking 
have Makarios being the most prolific and 
important public art consultant and commissioner 
of the island. As an Archbishop he oversaw the 
creation of the first public museum of art on the 
island, under the patronage of the Church of 
Cyprus. The collection was created over the years 
1963-1974, one of the most troubled periods of the 
contemporary history of Cyprus, and precedes the 
State Gallery of Art (a sorry institution itself) by 37 
years. In terms of public art Makarios III is often 
associated with the numerous busts and statues of 
him that have been independently commissioned 
after his death in 1974. Most famous of all is the 
9.76 metres-high bronze statue which dominated 
one of the entry points into the walled city of 
Nicosia for 21 years, becoming one of the most 
photographed monuments in Cyprus. The bronze 
mega-structure was designed and assembled over a 
period of three years by London based Greek- 
Cypriot sculptor Mr Nikos Kotziamanis and was 
erected in 1987 outside the Archbishop's palace 
looking out through a vista to a sculptural 
dedication to the anti-colonial struggle of 1955-59. 
Ostensibly designed and commissioned by 
Makarios III himself, this complex sculptural 
arrangement was due to be officially opened on 


the 15 th July 1974, the day a right-wing nationalist 
coup overthrew Makarios III as elected president 
of the Republic of Cyprus. As such the work was 
never officially opened. However Makarios III had 
already moved away from inanimate object-making 
to performance. With approval ratings of 96.26% 
(1968 presidential elections) Makarios must have 
been acutely aware of his crowd-pleasing qualities. 
Unapologetically therefore he made the transition 
to film, playing himself in a dramatised account of 
the events surrounding the 1974 coup. Order: Kill 
Makarios (1975), a film by Costas Demetriou 
includes a mesmerising realistic performance by 
Makarios III against the backdrop of over the top 
acting by the rest of the cast, hilarious explosion 
scenes and loaded close-ups to an original 
soundtrack by Mikis Theodorakis. 1975, by the 
way, is the year Jack Nicholson starred in One Flew 
Over The Cuckoo's Nest 

IMAGE 02.jpg 

The dismantling, removal and transportation 
of the Makarios III statue to Throni, on the 
mountains of Nicosia, next to Makarios III 
grave (sans heart), has been documented by 
the artist Constantinos Taliotis. Almost 5 hours 
of mostly hand-held video footage, analogous 
to the footage of the burial service of 
Makarios III in August 1977, take us from 
sunny, busy wide-shot angles in Nicosia to 
night glimpses of the route and the Kykkos 
monastery through the windshield of a car. 
Apart from its archival qualities Taliotis' 
video's importance lies in what's missing from 
this route up to Throni when compared with 
CyBC's 1977 film. Namely the 250 000 plus 
people who in 1977 lined the motorway to 
mourn and pay their respects to the body of 
Makarios. 

The 1977 female mourner who shared every inch 
of public space with her activist son image 03.jpg 
after a short reprise image 04.jpg has given her 
place to her cappuccino sipping granddaughter 
on the de facto privatised pavements of Makarios 
Avenue. A transition is noted in the use of public 
space from the collective to the private. 
Nonetheless what remains is not the nostalgic 
aftertaste and remembrance of a Proustian 
madeleine, but the intensity of the male presence 
in all the major public statements of engagement 
with the space of the city. One cannot help but 
wonder of how, where the female Cypriot figure is 
demonstrated to inhabit the public space. 

IMAGE 05.jpg 

The Municipal Garden of Nicosia is the largest 
one of the borough and lies just outside the 
medieval city walls, behind the House of 
Representative (with 49 male and 7 female MPs). 
The area was bought after a decision of the 
colonial city council in 1901, and named Victoria 
Gardens in honor of the just deceased 
grandmother of Europe. It was redesigned in 
1968/69 by modernist Cypriot architect 
Neoptolemos Michaelides (as a donation to the 
city). The work was undertaken by J&P (whose 
current chairman is Dakis Joannou), with the 
monetary contribution of Princess Zena Gunther 
de Tyras. The site was formerly occupied by the 
church of Saint Demetrius, one of the buildings 
dismantled in 1577 to provide raw materials for the 
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Venetian walls of Nicosia. This is site is further 
contested as the Muslim population of the city 
claimed that it was also their sacred site and 
memorial place due to the death of an Ottoman 
soldier in 1570. The municipal garden, recently 
renamed 'Garden of Peace', is now mostly utilized 
by the increasing number of immigrant domestic 
workers that reside in Cyprus on their weekly 
Sunday off. With a large proportion of them being 
of Hindu or Buddhist background, and in the 
absence of any formal temple arrangements, they 
celebrate there, en plain air. On the rest of the 
week it serves as one of the few gay cruising areas 
of Nicosia. 

Steps away from the Municipal Garden lies the 
ghost of the General Hospital. Designed and built 
in 1936 by Polyvios Michaelides (not Neoptolemos' 
brother) in accordance to the Bauhaus style. Its car 
park-cum-garden has served for years as a hangout 
and a pit stop to a disappearing underclass. The 
round kiosk-cum-hospital canteen, a hospice, an 
almshouse per se. Cheap coffee, filling sandwiches, 
lottery ticket sellers and cold ice cream in the 
summer made it an attraction to those nomadically 
walking the city, in contrast with the car-driving 
publics of Nicosia who would get their first drive- 
through in the late 1990's when McDonald's 
opened one very close to the old Nicosia Airport 
and the buffer zone. Cyprus is a country with the 
highest car ownership rate; 742 cars per 1,000 
people in 2007. 

Nomos (as Deleuze indicates) does not follow 
the organizational logic of the city-state, the 
polis. It is rather the free, unbounded 
distribution of people in space, which the 
nomad “occupies, inhabits, holds”. No home. 
No car. No car-home. The memory of the 
nomadic existence is a collective memory of 
violence as the state and society have exhibited 
a long aversion of communities and 
individuals, which have no fixed placement. 

Exemplary of these 'urban nomads' is Kokos. 
Orestis Lambrou's short film image 06.jpg 
documenting a day in the life of Kokos sees this 
disabled, middle-aged man starting his day at the 
canteen of the General Hospital with a cup of 
coffee and a cigarette. He tells us of his plans for 
the day; namely the drinking of beer -lots of it- and 
the quest for his nowhere to be seen love, 
Christinou. Throughout the day Kokos does 
indeed drink a lot of beer. Amstel, Keo, Carlsberg. 
A lot of it. And walks. And waits. In his nomadic 
encounter with the city's public spaces - 
Eleftheria's Square, the horse racing track, the 
hospital - Kokos, the city's footman, her vassal, 
violates, opens up a city to engage with. Beer in 
hand. 

IMAGE 07.jpg 

The new Nicosia General Hospital is in the area of 
Latsia. A suburb welcoming you to Nicosia, which 
in the 1960's was still agricultural land, and in the 
late 1990's its spelling, its representation in 
language, was in dispute. Across this new hospital 
stands the blue steel cladded IKEA, and a 
showroom for Volvo, “a byword for safety” 

(Jeremy Clarkson), a mis-spelling away from an 
entry to (a) Chora. 
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Latsia also houses the Carlsberg Brewery. Built in 
1969, the first Carlsberg brewery outside Denmark, 
it introduced an alternative beer to the Limassol- 
based, church-owned KEO pilsner style lager 
which monopolised the beer market since 1927. 
Until the communist party's (AKEL) Laiko 
(Popular) group of companies started importing 
the Greek beer Mythos in the early 2000's, 
Carlsberg was the beer of choice for 
internationalist-looking, left-leaning and often 
A.C. Omonia Nicosia supporters. Since 2008 
Mythos Brewery, founded in 1968, while Greece 
was under the Junta's military rule, belongs to the 
Carlsberg Group. An admittedly elementary 
research into such 'beer politics' in the Turkish 
Cypriot community has yielded no comparable 
results. 

IMAGE 08.jpg 


(...) 

AND THIS ISLAND: 

WHO KNOWS IT? 
I’VE LIVED MY LIFE 

HEARING NAMES 
I’VE NEVER HEARD 

BEFORE 


(...) 

- George Seferis, HELEN 

In 2007 the hardcore AC Omonia supporters 
unfolded a banner that introduced a new 
understanding of the public engagement with 
Cyprus. Relatively plain, the banner read: 

H KYnPOS ANHKEI STA ATPINA THS 

- Cyprus belongs to its moufflons. The Cypriot 
moufflon's genealogy, stands as a potent 
paradigm of reflecting on Cyprus as a place. 
Extending biologically to the Caucasus and 
Armenia and adopted as a brand by Cyprus 
Airways, the moufflon, not Greek, not Turkish, is 
probably the only Cypriot who can still rein free 
in the empty lands of the Cypriot buffer zone as 
well as having frequent access to the agricultural 
land on both sides of the divide. Nature - not 
landscaping, nor planning- has taken over where 
man has been kept away from and the ‘empty’ 
land in the middle that is encircled by soldiers, 
becomes simultaneously a centre and a periphery. 
A nature not playing culture, not playing up to 
culture but eluding it, undoing it. Cyprus, other 
than a problem, is an island. 

— (DT) 


This text follows the Public Works series 
of events, roundtable and exhibition, 
initiated, researched and organised by 
DemetrisTaliotis and EviTselika as PWC, 
across Nicosia in July 2010. For more 
information and future instalments of PWC 
see http://publicworks2010.blogspot.com 


DEMETRIS TALIOTIS 

Demetris Taliotis is a transdisciplinary 
artist, a conjectural theorist and an 
impromptu restaurateur. He is currently 
the Director and Head Curator of APOTHEKE 
(www.apothekecontemporaryarts . com) , while 
also being consumed by an academic research 
into the cultural disclosures of silence. 






































PWC - Public Works Chora Demetris Taliotis 
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IMAGE 05.jpg 


IMAGE 07.jpg 



IMAGE 06.jpg 


IMAGE 08.jpg 




01 Makarios III statue outside the 

Archbishop’s Palace, Nicosia, Cyprus, 
September 2008 . 

02 Constantinos Taliotis, The Star, 

The Cross, The Artist and The Bob-Cat, 

aka Self-Portraits , 2008 

03 Kissinger’s Funeral, Photograph: 

Andreas Kouta, from Days of rage in 555 
photographs , 1975 


04 Mothers of missing persons holding 
portraits of their unaccounted for 
relatives, Public Office of Information, 
Cyprus 

05 Buddhist New Year Celebration Nicosia 
Municipal Garden, Evi Tselika, 2010 

06 Still from Urban Nomad , Dir. Orestis 
Lambrou, 2006 


07 Tom Marioni, The Act of Drinking Beer 
with Friends Is the Highest Form of Art . 

1970-onwards 

08 A.C. Omonia Nicosia fans (Gate 9) 
holding a banner saying “Cyprus 
belongs to its mouflons.” 
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LANDSCAPES 
OFTHE GREEN LINE 

OF CYPRUS : 
HEALING THE RIFT 

by — Anna Grichting 


From a deep wound to a beautiful scar. 

The UN controlled Green Line occupies 
approximately 3% of the land mass of the island 
of Cyprus. Frozen in a military status quo for the 
past 35 years, this strip of land swallows up 
abandoned rural villages, fallow agricultural 
lands, and stone buildings that crumble in the 
historic city of Nicosia. On the up side, this 
landscape has escaped the construction boom on 
both sides of the Green Line, meadows have 
recovered from contamination with pesticides and 
artificial fertilizers, hillside forests have been 
preserved, and wildlife has been allowed to 
flourish. Similar to other military buffer zones 
worldwide, the most salient example being the 
Korean Demilitarized Zone, the Green Line has, 
due to its isolation, become really “green”, that is, 
it has become a haven for biodiversity. 

2010 has been declared the International Year of 
Biodiversity - and it leads us to reflect on how 
this UN controlled Buffer Zone could be 
transformed from a military dividing line into 
a new landscape of cultural and biological 
diversity \ and this through a process that brings 
together the communities on both sides in a 
common project for an ecologically and socially 
sustainable future. 

A vision for the Green Line. 

Let us unbridle our imagination and imagine 
ourselves one day riding a bicycle along the 
former patrol path of the Green Line Buffer 
Zone in Cyprus, stopping at what was once a 
military look-out tower to watch some rare 71 


birds, resting overnight in one of the Green Line 
Eco-Lodges and stopping for nourishment in the 
taverns serving the organic produce of the Green 
Line farming communities. The more athletic 
amongst us might participate in the yearly Green 
Line Peace Marathon that begins and ends with 
a lap around the newly reconnected bastions 
of the Venetian Walls of the formerly divided city 
of Nicosia. As a scholar, you could be drawn to 
the research institutes at the new Green campus, 
a bi-communal and international university in the 
former grounds of the Nicosia Airport and the 
UN protected area, a campus that is landscaped 
on the basis of a hydraulic grid of water 
catchments and storm water basins and powered 
by renewable energies. You would reach the 
campus from Nicosia or Ercan airport with the 
Green Line light rail, which traces the former 
tracks of the Famagusta-Nicosia-Lefke line that 
disappeared in the 1950s. As you ride along, your 
gaze would fall on buildings that reflect a new 
Green Building Code, with well-insulated walls, 
green roofs, water saving infrastructures, and 
many trees to provide shade. If you were not 
tempted by the light rail or bicycle ride, you might 
want to hire a solar car to discover the Green 
Line Trail, or a solar boat to cruise the shores of 
Varosha, the former ghost town on the East coast 
of the island near Famagusta. Nature lovers could 
visit a Nature Field Station, a totally off-the-grid 
building nestled in one of the biodiversity 
hotspots of the protected areas of the Green 
Line. Here you would learn about the endangered 
species of Cyprus such as the Moufflon and the 
Monk Seal (both listed on the IUCN red list) 
which flourished in the abandoned mountain and 
marine landscapes of the Buffer Zone 1 2 . 
Approaching the city of Nicosia, you might visit 
the Cemetery of Monuments, where the relics 
and multiple manifestations of Greek and Turkish 
nationalism lay to rest. In the walled city of 
Nicosia, Art lovers will discover the new Green 
Line Gallery that is housed in some of the 
formerly ruined buildings of the Green Line, in a 
structure that preserves the interconnections 
between the buildings that resulted from their 
transformation into bastions and bunkers. 

The architectural approach to the design of this 
gallery is similar to the restoration/reconstruction 
work of the British Architect, David Copperfield 
in Berlin’s Neues Museum, which was damaged 
during the Second World War and which, through 
his daring design, preserves the buildings’ sense 
of decay and records the patina of time. A few 
steps along the Green Line Trail in the walled 
city, the New Museum of National Struggles 
conceptually connects and reinterprets the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriot National Struggle Museums 
which are located surprisingly close to each other 
and which both currently focus on the wrongs 
done to them by the ‘other’ community. 
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1 Links between biological and cultural 

diversity-concepts, methods and 
experiences . Report of an International 
Workshop, UNESCO, Paris 2008 

2 The Mouflon was introduced in Cyprus 

during the Neolithic around 7000 years 

ago. This archaic species of sheep was 

sacred to the former inhabitants of 

Cyprus, and today it still appears on the 


bank notes and is on the logo of Cyprus 
Airways. It became nearly extinct, until a 
breeding program reintroduced them in recent 
years. A community of 300 moufflon were 
spotted in an abandoned village in the Buffer 
Zone. The Mediterranean monk seal, the 
most threatened pinniped in the world, has 
been included by the Parties to the Barcelona 
Convention among their priority targets 
already since 1985 (Genoa Declaration). 


This museum for the Struggle Against 
Nationalisms exhibits historical memories of 
coexistence, which are intertwined with the recent 
memories of trauma, introducing a new 
multiplicitous narrative into the polarized 
landscape. Finally, you could also participate in 
the construction of this vision and become a 
Shareholder of the Green Line by purchasing the 
Green Line Shares that would allow the purchase 
of land for public use in the Buffer Zone. 

THIS VISION FORTHE 

CYPRUS GREEN LINE 
HAY SEEM FANCIFUL. BUT 

IT IS NOT A UTOPIA . 

This laboratory for ecological planning and 
sustainable development for Cyprus is grounded 
in the natural evolutions and resilience that have 
emerged within the Buffer Zone, as well as from 
the potential and existing collaborations between 
environmental, social and cultural organizations 
across the dividing line. 

“ BORDERS 
ARE THE SCARS 

OF HISTORY. ” 

This phrase was coined by Robert Schuman, a 
former French Statesman and one of the 
founding fathers of the European Union. 

But the Green Line of Cyprus can not as yet be 
considered a scar: it remains a physical and 
psychological wound and a territorial chasm that 
fragments landscapes and divides societies. 
Regardless, the forces of Nature are inciting a 
process of cicatrisation, and revealing the Green 
Line as a potential haven of biodiversity and as an 
opportunity to create a beautiful scar that will 
turn the marks of pain into the visible 
manifestations of a landscape of healing. In the 
past, other geopolitical contour lines materialized 
as physical walls, defining frontiers and separating 
sedentary civilians from nomadic and so-called 
barbaric populations, or more recently, capitalist 
from communist societies. Hadrian’s Wall, the 
Great Wall of China and the Iron Curtain were 
all transformed from being the edges of Empires 
to becoming backbones of cultural and natural 
tourism, developing nature trails, connecting 
heritage sites, and even organizing yearly 
marathons. 


Monk seals have been sighted in the Turkish 
enclave of Kokkina on the West Coast of 
Cyprus, where the Green Line extends into the 
sea. Extremely shy mammals, the seals have 
benefited from the absence of fishermen and 
boats in the maritime Buffer Zone. 
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The Annual Great Wall Marathon takes place on 
top of the Great Wall of China around Beijing 
amidst spectacular scenery, and with its 3.700 
steps, it is one of the more challenging world 
marathons. Hadrian’s Wall has become a 
UNESCO World Heritage site that stretches 
along 130 kilometers across Great Britain and a 
National Trail has recently been inaugurated 
along its path following the remains of the wall 
both through built up areas and National Parks. 
An ambitious environmental and memorial trail 
along the Iron Curtain - the pan-European 
Green Belt which runs for 8.500 kilometers from 
the Baltic Sea to the Mediterranean - aims to 
connect a valuable chain of biotopes, linking 
nature parks, biosphere reserves, and 
transboundary protected areas along the former 
patrol path. An analog case to the Cyprus Green 
Line is the Korea Demilitarized Zone, which still 
remains an open wound between the two Koreas. 
It has been described as a Garden of Eden, 

Walled Off Paradise or Involuntary Park, but is in 
fact one of the most highly militarized spots on 
the planet, and has been out of bounds to humans 
for over 50 years. As a result a wild nature has 
evolved, and the strip of land measuring 250 
kilometers by 4 kilometers has become the resting 
place of endangered migratory birds, amongst 
them the Red-naped Cranes, considered as a 
sacred species and as symbols of peace and 
longevity by both the North and South Koreans. 
As a final resting place for many Korean and 
international soldiers and civilian war victims, it is 
spiritually important to preserve the DMZ as a 
space of memory in which the victims are 
honored and remembered and, similar to the 
Cyprus Green Line, this Garden of Eden has the 
potential to become the beautiful scar that 
participates in healing the peninsula of Korea and 
its people. 

Learning from the Berlin W all. 

Berlin was a divided capital city until 20 years 
ago. Today, in Berlin, if you have not “walked the 
Wall” when it was standing it is difficult to see the 
traces or to recognize its path. At times, the Wall 
is indicated by discreet signage, that is, a copper 
line or a strip of cobbles embedded in the 
pavement, but this linear representation does not 
convey the spatial impact of the wall and the 
death strip. As the Cyprus Green Line is not one 
line, but two cease-fire lines defining a buffer 
zone, the Berlin Wall was not one wall, but a 
death strip surrounded by two walls. With 
retrospect, some inhabitants of Berlin feel that 
“the wall was dismantled too quickly” and lament 
that there are not more spaces to keep alive the 
memory. The first reaction of Berliners was to 
obliterate all the signs and scars of the Wall, but 
twenty years later, the city is fighting to preserve 
the last remaining segments. 


3 http://www.lohmuehle-berlin.de/ 

4 Nostalgia for East Germany or the former 
East Block. 
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In the shadows of the more publicized and official 
Berlin Wall sites, some jewels of memory 
landscapes and pockets of green were salvaged 
along the necklace of the No-Man’s land by local 
populations and organizations. These include the 
Mauer Park, a very popular green space between 
Prenzlauerberg and Wedding, which resulted 
from a bottom’s-up, community led initiative; 
the Chapel of Reconciliation and Berlin Wall 
Memorial initiated by the Minister of the 
Evangelic parish whose land was swallowed up by 
the Death Strip; and finally, the Lohmuehle 
Wagendorf, an ecological community of caravan 
dwellers who have invested a segment of the 
former Wall 3 . The members of the Lohmuehle 
community live totally off the grid, using solar 
and wind power, recycling water, and planting 
their own food experimenting with 
microorganisms to fertilize the earth and ward off 
parasites. It is both an ecological and cultural 
community, with an extremely low ecological 
footprint, where public concerts and artistic 
events are regularly hosted, and is probably the 
most visionary and experimental open space 
along the former Wall. 

But we must not fall into nostalgia, or 
ostalgia 4 for the presence of the Wall. 

It is more interesting to reflect on the unique 
opportunity offered by the liberation of a 
military landscape within a city, looking back 
at the radical transformation of cities in the 
19th century when fortifications were 
demolished and the terrains were used to 
plan infrastructures, green spaces, urban 
boulevards and new institutions, responding 
to the new needs of the city. What should be 
noted is that it is necessary to have a project 
and vision before the walls fall or are 
demolished, as the case of Berlin teaches 
us that once there is a solution, the economic 
forces of real estate quickly fill in the voids. 

The United Nations Buffer Zone 

in Cyprus (UNBZ). 

The Buffer Zone in Cyprus links a unique 
succession of landscapes and constitutes a cross- 
section of the many landscapes and ecologies of 
the island. From the deltas and sandy beaches of 
the east coast (Famagusta-Varosha), it connects 
with the rocky shores of the West coast (the 
Morphou Bay and Kokkina enclave), passing 
through wetlands, fertile plains, hills and 
mountains. It is traversed by many winter rivers 
that flow from the Troodos Mountains into the 
plains and it connects a patchwork of national 
forests parks, as well future Natura 2000 reserves. 
Since July 2007, the first scientific attempt to 
assess the flora and fauna was undertaken in the 
Buffer Zone by a team of 14 scientists from the 
Greek and Turkish Cypriot communities 5 . 


5 Gucel Salih, Charalambidou, Iris; Gocmen 
Bayram; Karatas, Ahmet; Ozden, Ozge’ 
Soyumert, Anif; Fuller, Wayne. Monitoring 
Biodiversity of the Buffer Zone in 

Cyprus. Near East University, 2007. 

6 Walker, Jane. Green Line Culture. 

April 22, 2004. (Unpublished) 


The study sites covered different habitat types, 
including river, coastal, farmland, wetland, and 
forest, and some rare, endemic and vulnerable 
flora and fauna species were recorded, including 
the Cyprus Moufflon, on the verge of extinction a 
decade ago, and the Mediterranean Monk Seal, 
one of the most highly endangered species in the 
world today. 

Cyprus also has its divided capital, Nicosia, where 
the Green Line bisects the historic core. 

The green pencil line that was drawn on a map in 
1963 and that gives this border its name translates 
into reality on the ground as a “snaking, barbed- 
wire-flanked, muddy track (that) over the past 50 
years, has had plenty of time to grow its own 
micro-culture and make its own history and 
experiences.” 6 Cutting through the historic walls, 
the Buffer Zone disrupts the image of unity 
created by the perfect geometry of the Venetian 
fortifications, meandering along what was 
formerly the bed of the Pedios River before it 
became the main commercial axis of the city. 
Here, Nature disregards the Status Quo, with 
trees growing within buildings and plants 
spreading in the streets and on rooftops. 

The numerous pools of water remind us of the 
presence of the river, as do the wild flowers - the 
celandines and asphodels - that generally flourish 
along stream banks and in moist areas. Water is 
regarded as “the second Cyprus Problem” after 
the conflict, and the island in increasingly 
suffering from severe drought. Rather than 
restoring the previous urban fabric in the Green 
Line, thought should be given that the floods are 
partially due to the fact that the River Pedios was 
filled in and that there are less and less 
impervious surfaces to absorb water. The future 
uses of the Green Line could be based on a 
system of storm water management and 
catchment surfaces, to avoid flooding and to 
harness the great quantities of water that falls 
during the floods, and ecological landscape 
planning should become the foundation of all 
planning in the Green Line and beyond. 

The Cyprus Green Line. 

Fr om aV i sion to a Reality . 

The Green Line project was first presented by the 
author to various stakeholders in Cyprus in 2006, 
including the UN, UNDP, and environmental 
NGOs 7 . The vision was inspired by historical and 
contemporary precedents worldwide, as well as by 
existing bi-communal cooperation between the 
two Cypriot communities. This project aims to 
engage all stakeholders and civil society in Cyprus 
and harness social, cultural and environmental 
collaborations between both sides that continue 
to flourish and that seek to overcome the conflict 
by building a sustainable future for all Cypriots. 


7 Grichting Anna and HPCR (Harvard Program 
for Humanitarian Policy and Conflict 
Research). The Green Line of Cyprus: 

Human Development and Reconciliation 
through Environmental Cooperation. Project 
Proposal, June 2006. Presented in Cyprus 
June/July 2006 to UNFICYP, UNDP, 
Reconstruction and Resettlement Council, 
Academic Institutions and a number of 
Environmental and Citizen NGOs. 
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It will seek to provoke a shift from the narratives 
of disputed land rights and reclamations to 
common issues of preserving the environment 
and to act as a catalyst for the reintegration of the 
divided communities. As a backbone for the 
reconstruction and reconciliation process, it could 
become an opportunity for innovative 
environmental landscape and urban design and 
offer sites for the establishment of new 
organizations and institutions that will participate 
in overcoming the psychological rift. 

Naturally, there are many barriers to such a vision 
being implemented, the first being the question of 
the land ownership and the right of return of 
displaced populations, which has been at the 
centre of the Peace talks and one of the obstacles 
to a viable solution. But these obstacles could be 
overcome with anticipatory and timely planning 
and with the instruments that are used to create 
and manage state parks or to build highways and 
other public infrastructure, and it will be 
necessary to develop specific policies to 
implement the Green Line project. Amongst the 
tools of urban and environmental planning, 
Eminent Domain is an instrument of 
expropriation that can be applied to acquire land 
for public works and this would require that the 
environmental qualities and potential of the 
Green Line be valued as a public good. Friends of 
the Earth Germany (BUND) have recognized 
that land purchase is the only way to protect 
habitats from destruction in the long run, and 
they have started to buy unique habitats from 
private owners in six areas along the Green Belt. 
To this day, more than 10.000 people have 
become symbolic shareholders of the German 
Green Belt, having purchased around 280 
hectares of the German Green Belt through 
Green Share Certificates. 

Let 2010 be the year that we begin building 
this vision of a reunified island along the 
backbone of the Green Line, and let us begin 
to imagine this beautiful scar as a landscape 
of memory for the many victims of the 
conflict and as a haven for cultural and 
biological diversity on the “Island of Venus”. 
- (AG) 


ANNA GRICHTING 


Dr. Anna Grichting is an architect, urbanist 
and musician and holds a Doctor of Design 
from Harvard University. Her ongoing work on 
Liminal Landscapes in territories in conflict 
connects the physical rifts with the 
psychological barriers, addressing the 
questions of memory and forgetting in the 
spaces of trauma, and exploring the 
disciplines of Environmental Planning as 
instruments of mediation, as catalysts for 
reconciliation and as tools for visioning a 
new and sustainable future. Her prospective 
research is applied to the Green Line Buffer 
Zone in Cyprus but also includes Israel / 
Palestine, Berlin and the Iron Curtain, the 
Demilitarized Zone in Korea, and she has 
presented her work in international 
conferences worldwide. She has taught Urban 
Theory and Urban Design studios at the 
Universities of Geneva and Harvard and has 
been a visiting fellow and design critic at 
MIT and Colombia University. She organized 
student workshops and field trips on the 
Berlin Wall, the Cyprus Green Line and the 
Korean Demilitarized Zone. She is presently 
collaborating with Dr. Saleem Ali on an Atlas 
of Ecological Cooperation: Zones of Peace and 
developing an Education Initiative with the 
Aga Khan Award for Architecture Projecting 
the Dead Zone of Nicosia. 
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Hope and contradictions 

International actors have faced Cyprus issues 
since 1948. 1 They attempted to impose decisions, 
but these were soon followed by rejection of the 
proposed arrangements, or by failure should 
these have been accepted. Today negotiations 
have a major advantage: perhaps out of 
exhaustion, most Cypriots and States 
concerned with Cyprus are anxious that a 
settlement soon be reached. Common hope 
for a settlement exists despite political actors 
favouring widely differing recipes, ranging 
from governing the Island as a majority-rule 
union to partitioning it into two independent 
States. This broad range of views persists, even 
though internal High Level Agreements of 1977 
and 1979, expanded in UN Security Council 
Resolutions from 1992, 2 accept that a Cyprus 
settlement should be based on a single sovereign 
Cyprus State in a bi-communal and bi-zonal 
federation, excluding any form of partition. 

SINGLE 

SOVEREIGN CYPRUS 

STATE IN A 
BI-COMMUNAL 

AND BI-ZONAL 

FEDERATION 
EXCLUDING ANY FORM 

OF PARTITION. 


An end to theoretical conceptual debates 

Years have been wasted by Greek and Turkish 
Cypriot representatives in interpreting the 1977 
Agreement and Security Council Resolutions, 
disputing what was 3 agreed as to “bi-zonality”. No 
sensible person would advocate a return to 
conceptual debates and lengthy theoretical papers 
being exchanged (as in the direct and indirect 
talks in 1981-82, 1984-1986 and 1989-1992). 
Nonetheless, as a safeguard against charges 
of reneging on agreed philosophies and 
interpretations, both sides need, if possible, 
to record agreed interpretations, or to record 
their agreement to differ. Thus, neither side's 
interpretations could authoritatively 4 be invoked 
when applying the terms of any settlement. 

Other practical advantages would be retention 
of “face” by both sides, who could refer to their 
own rights and beliefs, and use, without fear of 
outraging their supporters, the ambiguous words 
and phrases which have become compulsory 
baggage when discussing a Cyprus settlement. 
Instead of getting enmeshed in ideological 
debates, they will be able to pursue the practical 
task of discussing concrete mechanisms 
of a settlement. 

The ill consequences of historical perceptions 

The rejections and failed talks in the last 60 years 
have primarily been due to both sides 5 insistence 
on presenting maximalist positions and then on 
obstinately adhering to them 5 lest moves be 
construed as weakness. However, it must be 
emphasized that the Greek Cypriot side in the 
February 1977 Agreement made a major move 
to accepting all participatory rights modernly 
accorded minority groups. 6 Even though the 
changed positions have been dictated by the need 
to make a “re-united Cyprus” acceptable to 
Turkish Cypriots, they have, until now, not been 
sufficient in Turkish Cypriot eyes to render 
“re-union” desirable, especially since mistrust 
of Greek Cypriot intentions (similar to Greek 
Cypriot mistrust of Turkish intentions) remains 
widespread. The root causes for such attitudes 
are both Communities perceptions arising from 
the Island's history and the tragic experiences of 
their ethnic kin in south-eastern Europe and 
Anatolia, combined with their own subjection to 
modern foreign interventions in Cyprus (during 
the colonial independence struggle, foreign 
incitements to intercommunal violence, the 
Greek coup and Turkish invasion in mid-1974). 
But perceptions based on folk history or on 
personal involvements are too often distorted, 
seldom being balanced by the countervailing 
interpretations of other actors, especially ones 
coming from groups in political competition. 

Thus Cypriot actors from the two major 
Communities 7 usually blame the other 
Community, its Motherland and non-kin third 
States. 

Third States’ blindness to their own 

responsibilities 

Third States tend to blame the Cypriots 
exclusively, overlooking the fact that Cyprus 
now, as well as historically, is just as much an 
international problem as it is an internal one. 
Third States neglect their own responsibility for 


contributing to the creation of problems in 
Cyprus, for exploiting these, 8 and for acquiescing 
in the continuance of an illegal situation of 
military occupation of northern Cyprus by Turkey. 
Such an illegal situation requires action by all 
States to terminate it. 9 

General acceptance of responsibility 

is a pre-requisite 

An essential first step if an overall settlement is to 
be reached is for all actors involved to 
acknowledge to themselves and then in 
accordance with the current fashion of saying 
“sorry”, publicly to declare that all parties, 
whether they are internal or external actors, 
have injured each other. One is far from 
suggesting any detailed confession to having 
inflicted historical wrongs. Nor do I advocate an 
immediate exercise in determining responsibility 
(and its precise proportions) in relation to 
particular events. 10 More resulting “blame games” 
will not progress a settlement. Holding back from 
mutual accusations of wrong-doing does not 
imply that greater attempts to improve history 
teaching in both Communities' educational 
systems should not be made. It is essential to 
remove inflammatory emphasis on the misdeeds 
of only one ethnic or religious group while 
ignoring reciprocal or even preceding misdeeds 
against other groups. 11 The legacies of historical 
misdeeds still resonate - with resulting bitterness, 
suspicions, fears and divisions. Regrettably, most 
members of the two Communities glide over 
determining events, ignoring the other 
Community's perceptions, concentrating on their 
own different identities, interests and loyalties 
and assuming that they have the right to decide 
all political questions on that biased basis. 12 
Most Cypriots focus on their own Community's 
“victimhood”, dismissively acknowledging their 
own Community's limited (in their view 
excusable) responsibility for harm inflicted on 
members of the other Community. 13 

Only if an atmosphere of sympathetic mutual 
understanding is developed without being 
detracted from by repeated accusations of 
responsibility for harm inflicted 14 can the 
Communities “leaders” attempt to reach 
a settlement and obtain the necessary public 
endorsement of their Community members. 
Outsiders also need to be sympathetically alert 
to the divisive factors still blocking the path to 
a settlement. This entails that not only must they 
appreciate Cyprus's internal history, but that they 
must also appreciate the wider international 
relations context which spawned the Cyprus 
problem. It cannot sufficiently be emphasized 
that Cyprus does not exist in a vacuum 
(something which would render easier an 
accommodation between its ethnic Communities). 
Cyprus is in a situation where external Powers 
can determine the final outcome of internal 
negotiations and can disrupt, even destroy, any 
internal settlement. Turkey in particular will, 
if there is to be a real settlement, have to agree 
to it. 15 
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Seeing the elephant 

Adapting a current cliche, third States do not 
wish to and do not see a rogueelephant State in 
the room - especially since that elephant 
transports energy supplies and provides military 
facilities. It goes by the name of “Turkey”. 

Third States will not endanger their perceived 
interests, unless they believe that they would, on 
balance, be better served by pressuring (or, if they 
can, cajoling) the elephant to co-operate on 
Cyprus issues, thereby reducing the foreign policy 
nuisance occasioned by the Cyprus situation. 16 

Free choice bvTurkev is the only 

road to progress 

Turkey is not susceptible to pressure. She does 
what she chooses and only when she is ready to 
act. 17 Even were she to accede to foreign pressure, 
duress is counter-productive, leading 
to resentment and long-term rejection of what 
has been imposed. Turkey herself has experienced 
such Greek Cypriot responses: the 1959 
Zurich/London settlement was resented as an 
alien imposition; Turkey's 1974 invasion and 
continuing occupation of northern Cyprus 
have not settled the Cyprus problem which, 

35 years later, still reverberates internationally; 
and, even with UN, EU and US help, Turkey 
could not impose upon Greek Cypriots the 
Annan Plan (Version V) which she had shaped 
with those powerful bodies. Instead, Turkey 
further embittered her relations with a majority 
of Greek Cypriots, reinforcing their scepticism 
about Turkey's intentions. 18 Only when Turkey is 
satisfied that it is in her best interests to rid 
herself of the political incubus of Cyprus 19 will she 
actively pursue a settlement, agree to 
compromises and move into EU grazing 
grounds. 20 

Tur key’s security perceptions now block 

prospects of settlement. 

Currently, because Turkey has not directly been 
involved in the negotiations, these have skirted 
around the issues involved in Cyprus “Security”. 
Those issues are probably the ones of most 
concern to Greek Cypriots who have memories of 
Turkey's military interventions in August 1964 
and from mid-1974, as well as of threats of 
invasion in 1963, 1964 and 1967. Turkish Cypriots 
similarly recollect the violence of Greek Cypriot 
paramilitary organisations against members of 
their Community during intercommunal violence 
of the 1950s, 1960s and in mid-1974 and regard a 
“protective”right of military intervention by 
Turkey as a prerequisite for any settlement. 
Turkey's powerful military hierarchy is crucial 
because it determines what Turkey's strategic 
interests are in relation to Cyprus. Revision of 
long-standing military views as to Cyprus's 
significance has been discouraged by the 
unstable environment east of Turkey and by 
potential threats posed by modern weaponry. 
Until revised or overridden by a civilian 
government, military claims regarding Cyprus will 
remain a barrier to settlement. Turkish 
reconsideration is also necessary in respect of the 
economic sphere. In particular, as an intending 
EU Member State, Turkey needs to come to 
terms with the archipelagic State of Greece, 
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especially over Aegean sea-bed resources. Turkey 
needs to do the same with Cyprus as regards the 
eastern Mediterranean seabed's gas and oil. Since 
it has been agreed that in a future Cyprus 
federation these natural resources will be federal, 
financial benefits will enure to Turkish Cypriots. 
By dropping Turkey's claims upon the resources 
surrounding Cyprus, Turkish Governments will be 
financially aiding their protegees and will be 
respectabilising themselves in EU eyes. 

But “Security” is not merely a narrow military 
conception: it impacts on most aspects of any 
settlement. Without acceptable “Security” 
arrangements, government will be suspect and 
unworkable; territory and property rights risk 
violation; financial arrangements will be unstable 
etc. Moreover, Greek Cypriots associate 
“Security” with Turkish population transfers to 
occupied Cyprus (a war crime under international 
humanitarian law) and fear further large-scale 
Turkish immigration of settlers. Greek Cypriots 
now accept that humanitarian considerations 
require that Turks who have married Turkish 
Cypriots and Turkish nationals born or raised in 
Cyprus 20 POLICY PAPER SERIES must be 
permitted to remain there after a settlement. 

(This explains why President Christofias proposed 
that 50,000 Turkish nationals may do so.) But the 
Turkish view is that ALL Turks must be permitted 
to remain. 21 

Wha tTur kev needs to accept regarding the 

“Security” sphere 

If a settlement is to be reached (quite apart from 
“unpocketing” her 2004 Annan V gains regarding 
limited return of Greek-Cypriot owed property in 
northern Cyprus and restrictions on residence 
and business by Greek Cypriots) Turkey will have 
to renounce any military rights in and over 
Cyprus. She will also have to effect the return to 
Turkey of the bulk of the mainland Turks she 
encouraged to move to the Island. She needs too 
to agree to the UN (or possibly the EU) 
supervising implementation of any settlement if it 
is to be effective and durable (and thus 
acceptable). She should certainly not cynically just 
agree to an advance adjustment of territory and 
private property in order effectively to arrange for 
a pre-agreed divorce settlement when the 
“marriage” falls apart. 22 

Other crucial “security” aspects on which 

agreement is essential 

In the Cyprus context, “Security” does not as 
already indicated refer only to military issues: 
it also covers foreign intervention in Cyprus's 
internal affairs and foreign-imposed constraints 
upon Cyprus State action whether under treaty 
rights (as has been Turkey's claim since 1960) or 
indirectly through the political input of foreign 
settlers. “Security” also requires adequate 
policing and maintenance of order in Cyprus 
territory. Above all, it necessitatesmeasures to 
reassure both Communities that their situations 
are secure. The need for such measures comes 
back full circle to the fundamental requirement 
that the two internal parties recognize each 
other's identity and aspirations: they cannot reach 
agreement on a settlement which would permit 
policies either of Hellenicisation or of 


Turkicisation. Thus there must be internally 
applicable mechanisms to achieve protection for 
the Communities and also appropriate external 
ones. From the external aspect, protection of both 
Communities identities requires removal of 
external threats and potentiality for injurious 
action. This dictates that both Communities 23 
should renounce (repudiate) 

THE RIGHTS OF ANY 

THIRD STATE. 

particularly a “Motherland,” to intervene 
in Cyprus, whether politically or militarily. 
Accordingly, the 1960 Treaties of Guarantee 
and of Alliance, imposed as part of the 1959 
Zurich/London arrangements, must be 
terminated. 24 Not only must “allies” be unable to 
use force, but the use of internal force must also 
be renounced. Thus, both from theexternal and 
internal aspects, there must be “demilitarization” 
consistently agreed as policy from 1976 onwards 
by all six of the Republic of Cyprus's Presidents. 25 
It would be prudent to exclude external 
intervention by any group of foreign 
States. 26 Nor should there be pre-authorised 
collective intervention on the basis of allegedly 
upholding a guarantee even if the sides could 
agree which organisation should have this right. 27 
It is doubtful whether a collective UN guarantee 
would be effective. This is obvious from the fact 
that mandatory Security Council Resolutions on 
Cyprus, particularly SCR 353 of 20 July 1974, 
demanding an immediate end to foreign military 
intervention in Cyprus, have effectively been 
ignored, with Turkey for 35 years stationing an 
army of occupation (currently about 45,000 in 
strength) in northern Cyprus. Nonetheless, 
a Chapter VII Security Council decision, 
demanding that all concerned uphold any 
settlement, and prohibiting acts or omissions in 
any way facilitating or assisting action contrary to 
the settlement's terms, should be taken. Even if, 
on current form, the Security Council and States 
will take no enforcement action, such a decision 
would reinforce the settlement. 28 

What Procedures and Attitudes are 

Appropriate? 

FORGET PAST DISAPPOINTMENTS AND ALLEGED LOST 
OPPORTUNITIES - REACHING AGREEMENT ON CYPRUS IS NOT 
COMPARABLE WITH A QUICK DEAL IN THE MARKETPLACE. 

It is obviously true that the negotiations between 
States concerned with Cyprus and the internal 
Cypriot actors have been scarred by mistakes and 
disappointments. 29 To attribute blame to the 
internal Cyprus actors or to the elephant in the 
room is not fruitful. 30 Nor is it accurate to claim 
that there were “lost opportunities”. 31 Settling a 
major international problem is a continuing aim 
of States concerned. Setbacks are temporary. 
Opportunities come and go, with some being 
better than others. 319 As the long Northern 
Ireland process has shown, talks will always be 
resumed. 316 Fortunately, the current talks have, 
through the Gambari process of 2006-2008, set 
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out a broad procedural outline. With minor 
tweaking, the procedure of preparation 
has thus far been followed, with the result that 
discussions have been serious, not superficial. 

A “Cvpriot-owned” process 

The major change from previous negotiations is 
that the current ones are seen as being 
CYPRIOT i.e. the responsibility of the internal 
actors who “own” the process. They set the pace, 
determine procedural details, and do the talking, 
although intermittent hints of an impatient more 
aggressive USA and UK approach have emerged. 
But there is nothing like the “brokerage” model 
employed by UN envoy Alvaro de Soto, who used 
his team to formulate positions into which the 
two Cypriot sides were then maneuvered, often 
after distortions as to what was or was not on 
offer, or as to the consequences. Certainly, each 
side was shown different pictures when Mr de 
Soto's agents were attempting to extract their 
agreement. 

In the revived talks, following detailed lower level 
side-to-side discussions between both 
Communities public servants and some political 
actors (without there being an attempt to 
represent internal political parties), each side has 
fully presented its positions. That some of these 
may have been rigid, overly demanding, or even 
regarded as “extreme” by their opponents does 
not really signify. The exercise meant that each 
side learnt of the other Community's concerns 
and understood the reasons for its preferred 
positions (e.g. why Greek Cypriots are concerned 
that government decision-making could become 
impossible and how this could be avoided without 
prejudicing Turkish Cypriots' interest, or how 
deep Turkish Cypriot concerns are about 
protecting their identity and autonomy). 

The absence of direct foreign presence and 

input at the talks 

A great advantage has been that, apart from low- 
key UN chairing which has by and large been 
sensitive, there has not been direct foreign 
presence and pressure, even if some international 
“facilitators” are in the background, and third 
States hover around the leaders and their 
advisers, making suggestions. But there has, so 
far, been nothing to parallel the heavy direct 
psychological pressures exerted in London in 
1959 and at Burgenstock in 2004. Moreover, the 
principle of “knocking heads together” has, at 
least until now, been set aside. By the end of 
2009, there had been more than 60 leader-to- 
leader meetings following the low-level talks. 
Early in 2010, intensive virtually continuous 
meetings of the leaders were scheduled. Such 
talks avoided the UN's earlier “brokering” 
approach. They were also more fruitful because 
the ground had been well-covered in advance by 
the low-level talks. 32 
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Absence of duress as to time 


In the current talks, there has not hitherto been 
duress as to time by applying deadlines for 
achieving results and ending discussions. The UN 
has facilitated the sides thoroughly canvassing 
their positions, recognising that, to negotiate 
a complex and complete settlement involving a 
governmental system operating at all levels in 
a super-charged environment, time is essential. 33 


Patience is required 

It is not only third States who need to be patient: 

34 it is the Cypriots themselves. As already 
indicated, Greek Cypriots would have had Cyprus 
falling like a ripe plum from the imperial tree into 
their garden had they not rejected enhanced self- 
government in the Colony in 1948 and thereafter 
embarked on a guerilla war against the Colonial 
Power, rejecting also the 1956 Radcliffe proposals 
which would have given them internal self- 
government without unsurmountable 
complications. Today many Cypriots are deeply 
frustrated by the way the years have gone by 
without a settlement. When they contemplate the 
possible political demise in 2010 in the “TRNC 
Presidential election” of Mr Talat, currently 
“President of the TRNC” and thus leader of the 
Turkish Cypriot Community, they fear the last 
chance of settlement will be lost. 35 Similar fears 
over loss of potential co-operative partners 
(whether Greek or Turkish Cypriot or Turkish) 
have plagued the talks throughout their long 
history, but there has as required by the situation 
been reversion to a negotiating process. Settling 
the Cyprus problem is not about having a drink in 
“the last chance saloon”. It will not be the end of 
the world if Mr Talat" s electoral term ends before 
an agreement with him and he is replaced by 
another elected leader with policies akin to those 
of Mr Rauf Denktash. Indeed, by some 
manipulation, his negotiating functions may, “in 
the national interest” be extended. What counts 
is if the Republic of Turkey decides to pursue a 
settlement through whoever becomes the Turkish 
Cypriot leader. If she decides to concede terms 
offering Greek Cypriots sufficient benefits, 
justice, self-respect and real prospects of 
implementation, Greek Cypriots could be 
persuaded by their political leaders to approve an 
agreed settlement. Turkey herself will be able to 
persuade any Turkish Cypriot electorate of the 
benefits of a settlement she approves. 

The risks of making concessions when one is 

the weaker party 

Pressed by third States, who have wished for 
a Cyprus settlement, particularly in earlier years 
when such States perceived Greek Cypriot 
positions as “majoritarian”, rather than as merely 
“democratic” as Greek Cypriots would 
themselves characterise their proposals - 
consecutive Greek Cypriot leaders 36 manifested 
their desire for a reasonable settlement by moving 
from majoritarian approaches and sought to 
extract reciprocal concessions by Turkey. 

The UN Secretariat and interested Powers 
encouraged them also to envisage a deal on the 
basis of “exchange of constitution for territory”. 
Accordingly, from 1976, they offered a federal 


constitution which broadly met many Turkish 
Cypriot demands. Such offers were not 
reciprocated by concrete offers to return territory 
or to permit Greek Cypriots to return on any 
large scale to their homes and properties. 

When the relevant negotiations collapsed, 
conditional compromises by the Greek Cypriot 
side somehow were treated as unconditional. 
Thereafter, each time new ideas for a settlement 
were developed, the UN treated the earlier Greek 
Cypriot concessions as “givens”, despite Turkey's 
failure to produce agreed balancing concessions 
(e.g. in 1977, by 1982, 1986, mid-1994, November 
2002 and March 2003). The result is that 
repetition of old “concessions” - even privately 
in the talks - causes storms in the tense Cypriot 
political atmosphere, especially since nearly all 
Greek Cypriot “ammo” on the Constitution has 
been spent. Thence the furore in late 2009 when 
President Christofias allegedly agreed to a 
presidency rotating between the Communities, 
weighted voting (presumably in the federal senate 
and in the federal executive), deadlock resolution 
machinery, 50,000 Turkish settlers permitted to 
remain after settlement, ethnic public service 
composition, policing, restrictions on return of 
Greek Cypriot displaced persons, demilitarization 
and international guarantees for Cyprus. The 
possibility of agreement with Mr Talat on some 
of these issues raised deep-seated Greek Cypriot 
fears of Turkish dominance and constitutional 
unworkability. But, if a settlement is to be 
reached, compromises on all these issues 
will be necessary. Whether the compromises are 
reasonable, appropriate and tolerable can only be 
appraised when a complete package has been put 
together. Only then can balancing gains and 
losses be analysed and evaluated. For example, 
what areas of territory now militarily occupied 
by Turkey will become part of the Greek Cypriot 
federal unit (such as the Karpas, Kythrea, more 
of the Morphou and Zodhia areas, villages to the 
rear of Famagusta etc)? How speedily will Greek 
Cypriots be able to return to their homes and 
properties and to what extent? 

The recent furore arose out of partial “leaks” 
about the contents of the talks, suspicions and 
fears that concessions would be made or rather 
reiterated (most alleged concessions having 
earlier been agreed to in broadbrush outline by 
prior Greek Cypriot leaders). The core problems 
have been lack of confidence in the firmness of 
the leaders and fear that “the pass will have been 
sold” before all politicians and the public can 
assess any package. 37 The fears expressed by other 
political figures not directly involved in the talks 
process are unsurprising in light of the history of 
Greek Cypriot concessions being cumulatively 
reflected in Annan Plans I, II and II, followed 
by the UN's impositions in Annan V. Many 
politicians see the UN Secretariat as ever-present 
and are conscious of background diplomatic 
pressures. They need reassuring that further 
concessions “for pocketing” are not now being 
made. “Thus far, and not further” is their stance, 
even though ultimately they will have to assess 
any concessions made in an overall package. 
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The essential capacity required by any leaders 

to “sell” their deals 

Steely nerves are required of any negotiator, let 
alone by ones in so delicate a situation as that of 
the highly-politicised Cyprus problem. But certain 
abilities are essential. First, negotiating leaders 
must remain unshaken by interim criticism. 38 
Second, they must be able to carry along the 
press, loose coalition partners, the opposition and 
the public. This is difficult because it has been 
agreed that the talks process is to be confidential 
and public involvement puts the talks at risk. 
Communication of details to other politicians 
(e.g. at National Council meetings or at private 
briefings) is problematic, because issues are so 
“hot” that it is almost impossible to contain them. 
“Leakages” alarm the public, while full 
explanation in response is constrained both by the 
confidentiality requirement and the need not to 
negotiate in public when a package has not been 
finalised. This makes particular “leaks” 
dangerous, apart from being foolish, because 
overall assessment is impossible prior to the 
leaders overall agreement. 39 Third, leaders should 
consider providing impartial public information 
about the characteristics of the envisaged 
institutional arrangements. These are unfamiliar 
and possibly therefore suspect to members of the 
public e.g. the principles upon which federations 
operate and what is involved in power-sharing. 
However, it is easy to cross the fine line between 
providing information and engaging in 
propaganda. In any event, the extent of the 
impact of such general education is unlikely to be 
great, or to persuade doubters. It would probably 
be better to delay provision of information until 
agreement has been reached and then to provide 
thorough, specific information over a reasonable 
time period extending before a referendum. 

Four, leaders must be able, once they agree a 
settlement, to reach out to their electorates and 
to persuade them, taking sufficient time for this 
purpose, that they should approve the settlement 
in the two separate referendums for members of 
the Greek and Turkish Cypriot Communities. 

In that period, cumulating confidence-building 
measures will much assist. 

In sum, an agreement developed in serious 
negotiations by principled leaders, who are 
nonetheless prepared to do a deal on their 
principles, and who have the nerve to impose 
such deals upon their followers and then actively 
persuade opponents, is what as essential. 

An agreement reached in that way is more likely 
to enjoy legitimacy and to be adhered to. 40 
The leaders also need good fortune: the time 
must be ripe - which covers not only the absence 
of disruptive events and the transparent 
development of positive public opinion, as 
opposed to covert manipulation, something the 
USA has, in other contexts, labelled as “voter 
education”. 

What in general should a Cyprus settlement 

provide? 

It cannot be sufficiently emphasised that any 
settlement must reflect the major Communities 
acceptance of each other's sense of identity and 
equal political status, afford protections for those, 
and assuage fears that either side's status can be 
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threatened. Any government machinery adopted 
(the permutations are infinite depending upon 
the draftsmen's ingenuity) must be workable 
(functional) if the settlement is to endure. Above 
all, the settlement, seen as a whole, must satisfy 
the Communities differing senses of justice. 

The failure to reflect criteria of this nature 
was why the 1959/1960 settlement collapsed. 41 
Similarly in April 2004, most Greek Cypriots were 
left resentful at the injustice of Annan V's 
property, territory and right of return home 
provisions, and were fearful that, in the longer 
run, the Plan authorised Turkish military action 
and immigration from mainland Turkey. 42 

The substance which any agreement needs to 
cover falls under the following headings: Security; 
Property and the Right of Return; Territory; 

Fiscal and Economic Matters; Governance; and 
EU Accommodation. 43 In the revived post-Annan 
negotiations, the many lower-level meetings of 
civil servants, advisers and aides from both sides 
have set out each Community's position and 
thoroughly discussed the differing proposals. 

The same thinghas occurred at the more than 60 
high level meetings between the two Community 
leaders. Only such thorough discussion and 
resultant mutual understanding of each other's 
positions can lead to negotiated compromises on 
specific aspects. 

It is too easy for an outsider (a trap the UN 
Secretariat fell into with Annan III and V) to 
propose seemingly logical mechanisms and hope 
that a little head-banging will result in agreement. 
Such a procedure cannot in practice overcome 
fears of risks of being dominated or of political 
collapse. Even the details of mechanisms 
(especially blocking ones) will need close scrutiny 
by the sides for agreement to become feasible. 
The sides will also need to be sure of the factual 
situation in relation to which any agreement will 
operate. For example, what is the actual size of 
the Turkish Cypriot 'indigenous' population and 
the size of the Turkish settler population which 
has integrated with it by marriage or by being 
born and educated in Cyprus? Only with accurate 
answers can the scale of the resulting problems be 
assessed and practical solutions be agreed upon. 
Similarly, if arguments about return of property 
to its lawful owners are to be resolved and there 
is to be phasing in of the application of such 
rights, facts about current property occupiers and 
the living situation and desires of displaced 
owners need to be quantified: persons who have 
re-made their lives in urban areas, with good state 
schools and hospitals, and where they have jobs 
and entertainment, may well not wish to return to 
rural areas and a subsistence economy. It also 
needs to be known how many owners would 
willingly sell or long-lease their property, and how 
many current occupiers would willingly move to 
new accommodation in Cyprus or to their original 
homes in Turkey if given financial incentives. 
Fortunately, it has been agreed that there will be 
assessment of the facts regarding population and 
land. With facts in hand, the principle of 
recognising legal rights to property is easier to 
apply. If this occurs, there is the major benefit 
that a settlement becomes less costly, because the 
need for large-scale compulsory land acquisition 
will disappear. 


Even more significantly, if local ownership and 
occupation issues can be settled, it is likely that 
appropriate territorial 'boundaries' for each 
federal unit will be indicated by concentrated 
patterns of land ownership or of occupation. 

The precise mechanisms which will be agreed 
will only emerge upon finalisation of a settlement 
package. It matters little what exactly they are, 
so long as they are workable, something which 
will ultimately depend upon the sides' goodwill 
and determination, because even ideal 
constitutional machinery will not work absent 
good faith. Indeed, some dictatorships may 
be more liberal and smoothly operating than 
democracies disrupted by incessant disputes. 

Potential Outcomes to the Negotiations 

Should the two leaders agree and succeed in 
carrying the two separate electorates in approving 
referendums, the world and most Cypriots will 
applaud. But that will not be the end of Cyprus's 
political ups and downs. There are no panaceas 
for the hazards of life in political societies and 
environments. There will need to be constant 
good will, educational development, 
reconciliation and determination to maintain 
the settlement in an orderly society. 44 

Should the leaders not succeed in their current 
attempts, there must (and will) be further 
attempts at negotiation. Much has been gained 
from recent negotiations: a large number of 
Cypriots from the two Communities have worked 
closely together; they have learnt on which issues 
they will have either to give way or for which they 
must work out acceptable alternative 
arrangements; and they by now appreciate what is 
at stake and what they have to, and can, sacrifice 
ultimately to achieve a settlement. Finally, their 
closeness through working together makes 
possible the development of trust in each side’s 
integrity and its will to settle. Even failed 
negotiations have taught both Communities a lot 
about each other's aspirations and what they both 
need to do to secure a better future for all 
Cypriots. 
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Not es : 

1 The UK had in 1948 to decide whether its Colony 
of Cyprus, denied union with Greece ( enosis) for reasons 
of imperial defense, should be given a degree 
of self-government. 

2 SCR 774 (1992), 26 August 1992, para 2, is the first of 
often-repeated statements on the Council’s position on a 
Cyprus settlement. 

3 Greek Cypriots believe they agreed to a Cyprus 
federation made up of two territorial units, with the 
Community forming the population majority in each unit 
having predominant political control. In contrast,Turkish 
Cypriots andTurkey believe that “principles of bi-zonality 
and bi-communality” were agreed.Those principles 
require perpetuation of the ethnic character of the federal 
units, thereby ensuring permanent political and economic 
control, including the ownership of a majority of the land 
in the unit, by the ethnic community which, when the 
federation is founded, is exercising control. Any 
settlement must provide forTurkish Cypriots' ethnic 
political control and dominance in land ownership by 
restricting return of displaced Greek Cypriots and the 
establishment of any others in theTurkish Cypriot federal 
unit. Greek Cypriots consider that thisTurkish 
interpretation in effect legitimisesTurkey's ethnic 
cleansing of northern Cyprus (from 1974 onwards) and 
violates individual human rights, which, subject only to 
arrangements to meet practical difficulties, must be 
restored and fully implemented. Until at least April 
2003 (see Report of the UN Secretary-General, S12003/398, 

1 April 2003, para. 98) the UN Secretariat accepted that 
what the Greek andTurkish Cypriot sides meant by “bi¬ 
zonality” was fundamentally different. Nevertheless, at 
Turkey's insistence, the Secretariat, on 29 March 2004, 
adopted theTurkish “principle of bizonality” (see Article I 
of Version V of the Annan Plan) and inserted mechanisms 
implementing “bi-zonality” throughout the Plan. 

4 Failure to do this was a fundamental UN error in 
Annan V. It was facilitated because, to avoid international 
accusations about repeatedly engaging in theoretical 
debates, the Greek Cypriot side in the direct talks in 
Nicosia in 2002 and again in February and March 2004 
formally recorded opposition to “the principle of 
bizonality”, or merely lodged a refuting document without 
insisting that fundamental dividing issues be a focus of 
discussion.This conduct was because they had agreed 
with the UN Secretariat not to discuss principles but 
instead to concentrate on concrete provisions. Although 
it was sensible to avoid fruitless debate, this was always 
on the basis that “the chairman” (the UN Secretariat) 
honestly recorded the sides' fundamentally different 
views on e.g. “federation”, “confederation”, 

“sovereignty”, “people and peoples”, “political equality”, 
“security” and “state”. But, as indicated in n.3 above, the 
UN Secretariat simply adoptedTurkish concepts, 
interpretations and methods of implementing these.Thus 
it was that aTurkish version of apartheid permeated 
Annan V.The details necessary to implement that policy 
(non-return of most displaced persons, massive 
expropriation of land and the ability to permit greater 
Turkicisation) were the last nails in the Plan's coffin and 
explain the Greek Cypriot negative vote in the referendum 
on the Plan. 

5 Many Cypriots have characteristics found in island 
peoples: combativeness, impatience to achieve goals, 
even cussedness and unruliness. Historically, Greek 
Cypriots' greatest errors were in the period from 1948 to 
1956 when they rejected constitutional arrangements (the 
Winster Constitution and the Radcliffe Proposals) which 
would, given the British Empire's disintegration, 
inevitably have led to an independent democratic 
(majority-rule) State. Instead of biding their time, Greek 
Cypriots from 1955 waged a guerilla war. After they had 
had the complex 1959-1960 power-sharing independence 
Constitution imposed upon them, their leadership would 
not accept internal but minor changes as a first phase in 
order to make the Constitution more functional. Instead, 
between 1961 and 1974 they pressed for their view of an 
almost perfect solution immediately. Strikingly, a crucial 
Turkish document, outlining a struggle policy forTurkish 
Cypriots, contemporaneously recognised that they had to 
do little: the Greeks would repeatedly make mistakes, 
givingTurks fresh opportunities.This principle was again 
illustrated in February 1993 when the Greek Cypriot 
electorate repudiated the conciliatory Set of Ideas 
gradually extracted from the UN Secretary-General by 

<§ President Vassiliou at a time when the USA had brought 

President Ozal around to a compromise on Cyprus. Only 
in 2001 did substantive negotiations re-start and then 
becauseTurkey wanted to prevent Cyprus becoming an 
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EU Member State or at least to get her own membership 
too. In contrast, Greek Cypriot voters' rejection of the 
Annan Plan in April 2004 cannot fairly be characterized 
as cussed or extremist: the Plan's great risks and 
disadvantages outweighed its admitted benefits. See the 
writer's An International Relations Dilemma. The UN 
Secretary General's Mission of Good Offices in Cyprus, 
1999- 2004, Hart Publishing, Oxford, 2005, pp. 221-237. 

6 The concept of minority rights as used in the mid-20 
century did not embrace participation rights or equal 
political status for minority groups, who were only 
attributed the rights of cultural groups.Turkish Cypriots 
who are not committed toTurkish Cypriot nationalism 
appear not yet to have appreciated that the new status 
and rights attributed since the 1990s to all national 
minorities is not degrading, but instead offers autonomy, 
which can be so extensive as in some cases to amount 
virtually to independence. Willynilly, Greek Cypriots and 
the Government of Cyprus have accepted those 
international standards. 

7 There are smaller Communities of Maronites, 

Latins, Armenians and Roma in Cyprus quite apart from 
the large but scientifically unquantified numbers of 
immigrants fromTurkey. In the Government controlled 
area there are large numbers of legally permitted foreign 
workers and retirees.The existence of the small 
national minorities (and also of non-national minorities) 
requires measures to protect such groups identities, but 
does not impact on the major Greek/Turkish Cypriot 
divide except in so far as the Maronites, Latins and 
Armenians are identified as members of the Greek 
Cypriot Community, while the Roma, who are culturally 
Turkish Cypriot, have alternatively been ignored or 
discriminated against by “TRNC administrations”. 

8 Turkey and Greece (and even Germany under 
Chancellor Schroeder) have used the Cyprus problem in 
their internal politics. 

9 States duty to terminate an illegal situation was 
spelled out in the International Court of Justice's 
Advisory Opinion on Namibia (1971). 

10 If any settlement is to be durable, there must be a 
Historical Commission.This should not be under 
supervision of a Reconciliation Commission which could, 
out of goodwill, be tempted mistakenly to suppress some 
sensitive studies.To create long-run attitude changes 
objective academic studies are necessary. However, 
public historical debates in medias res too often give 
messages reinforcing parties' prejudices. Enough writings 
(although not in the same books!) are already available to 
alert all actors to relevant events in the period running 
from the commencement of violent struggles for self- 
determination in the Ottoman Empire, through the break 
up of various empires into new national States, right up to 
the present time when foreign States still pursue their 
strategic interests and intervene in Cyprus. 

11 The education profession, seeing itself as the font 
of all knowledge, tends to extreme conservatism about 
methodological reform. It is essential in a situation where 
that profession has political allies that it be coaxed into 
changing its messages, rather than being directed to do 
so without full consultations. Current delays in producing 
relevant and appropriate messages for upcoming 
generations are the price both Communities are paying 
for earlier allowing history teaching to be overly 
ideological and to be employed as a propaganda tool. 

12 Of course neither Community is monolithic. 
Attitudes and emphases also shift over time.ThusTurkish 
Cypriots became more conscious of their ownTurkish 
Cypriot identity (as opposed to beingTurks) after 1878 
when the United Kingdom became the administering 
power in Cyprus. In the late 1940s, fearing union of 
Cyprus with Greece,Turkish Cypriots adoptedTurkish 
nationalist stances. Currently, having experienced much 
autonomous government power from 1975, but facing 
diktats byTurkey, combined with settlement fromTurkey 
and Army interference in domestic affairs (e.g. policing), 
Turkish Cypriots, especially those on the left of the 
political spectrum, have appreciated the benefits of 
Cyprus EU membership and see themselves as EU 
citizens of Cypriot nationality andTurkish Cypriot 
heritage and descent. Similarly, while most Greek 
Cypriots saw themselves from the outset of British 
colonial rule (1878) as Greeks seeking union with Greece, 
many shifted their attitudes, certainly no later than 1974 
when hopes of enosis were annihilated in consequence of 
the insane Greek Junta coup against President Makarios, 
followed byTurkey's invasion and occupation of 36.4% of 
the Republic of Cyprus.Thereafter, while characterising 
themselves as a Hellenistic people, Greek Cypriots 
became more determined to maintain an independent 
State of Cyprus. Except in narrow nationalist circles, they 


came to appreciate that majoritarian attitudes cannot 
result in peaceful co-existence of the Communities.This 
attitude change is proved by the fact that even politicians 
critical of Annan II (as “negotiated” by the UN 
Secretariat in 2002 and early 2003) only sought 
“improvements” and did not attempt to abandon the 
Plan's power-sharing approach. Yet, because of 
Community perceptual blinkers, neither side fully 
appreciates the changes in each other. MostTurkish 
Cypriots dispute significant alteration in Greek Cypriot 
attitudes, while many who see the change would describe 
it merely as a desire to Hellenise within a Greek- 
dominated Cyprus State. Conversely, Greek Cypriots 
tend to seeTurkish Cypriot separatist attitudes or the 
desire for autonomy as being due solely to incitement by 
Turkey, failing to recognise thatTurkish Cypriots have 
always cherished their distinct identity and have aspired 
to govern themselves, rather than being assimilated into 
a common Cypriot society which, given the size of their 
Community and democratic procedures, would they 
believed, inevitably be Hellenised. Non-recognition by 
each Community of the other's attitudes is as misguided 
and self-serving as was the British Colonial 
Government's view that Greek Cypriots were not 
“Greeks” (as they professed to be) but constituted an 
ethnically mixed eastern Mediterranean Community 
which did not generally desire enosis quite apart from 
not, in the British view, being entitled to claim this. 

13 Whereas there may be formal acknowledgement 
that, as the Ottoman Empire was torn apart,Turks as 
well as Greeks, suffered, and further that both 
Communities suffered in the 1955-1958 and 1963-1967 
intercommunal violence while, followingTurkey's 1974 
invasion of Cyprus, both Communities were subjected to 
atrocities and to extreme hardships, the focus is on each 
Community's own suffering.This, Community members 
consider, far outweighs any suffering of the other 
Community as does the responsibility of that other 
Community for inflicting harm. 

14 Such accusations need to be removed from the 
heated political sphere. It is otherwise where the 
venue for determining the truth or otherwise of 
accusations is a court (such as the European Court of 
Human Rights).The purpose of proceedings there is to 
establish the facts in a dispassionate manner and to 
mete out individual justice. Individuals should not have to 
face the double loss of initial injury coupled with loss of 
their right to a remedy because of hopes for general 
political progress, hopes usually dashed in any event. It is 
particularly convenient for a wrongdoing respondent 
State to urge dropping litigation against it lest the 
negotiating atmosphere be spoiled. On that basis, the 
Council of Europe's Committee of Ministers took no 
action againstTurkey from 1977 to 1992, despite two 
weighty condemnatory Reports by the European 
Commission of Human Rights. 

15 In November 2009, the UK Government announced 
it would not stand in the way.This was coupled 
with the condescending statement that, upon settlement, 
the UK was prepared to surrender half the area now 
constituting Sovereign Base Areas in Cyprus. But the UK 
has a questionable legal right, and no moral right 
whatever, to Sovereign Bases (Crown Colony) in Cyprus. 
She extorted these Bases by two 1960Treaties following 
duress applied to the leaders of the Cyprus self- 
determination struggle at the 1959 London Conference. 

16 Cyprus could easily return to foreign policy agendas 
because implementation of a settlement will be a Security 
Council responsibility and difficulties could well arise. 

17 Turkey was not, despite international pressures 
and incentives, ready to act at Copenhagen in December 
2002 or atThe Hague in March 2003, declining to agree to 
Annan II and Annan III. Much earlier, getting what she 
wanted, Turkey acted at Zurich and London in February 
1959 to impose a Cyprus settlement she could live with. 
She attempted the same thing in March/April 2004, having 
achieved Annan V at Burgenstock. 

18 Despite massive international pressure and even 
implicit threats about negative consequences of a “No” 
vote, 75.83% of the valid votes cast in the Greek Cypriot 
referendum on 24 April 2004 were against the Annan Plan. 
(The poll turnout was 89.25% of the electorate). 

19 In time of economic recession Cyprus has become 
an increasing financial burden onTurkey, butTurkey will 
not merely for financial reasons abandon her perceived 
duty to protectTurkish Cypriots. 

20 Turkey keeps her EU options open, doing the 
minimum she needs to for that purpose.Thence her 
formal support of re-opened Cyprus negotiations from 
2008 to date, while simultaneously insisting on retaining 
all the “concessions” in Annan V made atTurkey's 
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instance. In late 2009, alleged acquiescence by President 
Christofias in all earlier Greek Cypriot concessions still 
standing and being “pocketed” byTurkey became the 
subject of heated Greek Cypriot political debate on the 
President's negotiating approach 

21 The number ofTurkish settlers has not reliably 
been quantified.They could amount to anything between 
130,000 to 230,000.They certainly far outnumberTurkish 
Cypriots. 

22 Neither Cypriot side should be similarly cynical. 

If they are, failure will be pre-determined. A realistic 
measure ofTurkey's sincerity in agreeing a settlement 
would be provided by a mechanism permitting reversion 
to the current status quo. The Republic of Cyprus would 
then revert to its current status as the only internationally 
recognised State in the event of collapse of the new 
settlement, while the “TRNC” would revert to its current 
unrecognized status. Unless this is agreed, neither of the 
“ex-spouses/partners” would have international status, a 
serious disincentive for Greek Cypriots' acceptance of an 
inherently risky plan. Both intending “spouses” should, if 
their intentions are honorable, be considering agreed 
contingency mechanisms to assuage fears in their 
Communities which will, separately, have to approve the 
settlement in two Community referendums. 

23 Internal protective mechanisms are interrelated 
with the system of government. Modern requirements 
regarding minority groups (see n. 6 above) entail rights to 
participate at all governmental levels. Also required is 
symbolic acknowledgement of the political equality 

(i.e. equal status) of each Cypriot Community.The 
Security Council has since SCR716 (1991) adopted the 
UN Secretary General's definition of Community 
“political equality”, which makes it clear that equal 
numerical representation in all state organs is not 
intended (S/21183, Annex, para. 11).The precise 
numbers/proportions/percentages necessary have 
occasioned endless argument between the sides. Greek 
Cypriot leaders, aware of modern concepts of democracy 
and human rights, have moved from the earlier view that 
Turkish Cypriots were entitled only to traditional minority 
protection (as in earlier minority treaties) and would have 
to live in a State in which majority decision-making would 
always prevail. For many years Greek Cypriot leaders 
have accepted power-sharing as being necessary even if 
they disagree about the detailed machinery for 
effecting this. In contrast,Turkish Cypriot politicians 
assert that their Community has a right to equality of 
power, to equal representation (or separate Community 
decision-making) and to insist upon actual support from 
their Community by way of positive votes for particular 
decisions.These rights are their due, they assert, not 
merely mechanisms to protect themselves against 
potential Greek nationalism. Such claims (often phrased 
as “we are not to be treated as 'a mere minority'”) go well 
beyond the internationally accepted standards governing 
the rights of national ethnic groups to participate in State 
organs.The claims explain Greek Cypriot unwillingness 
to agree on machinery proposed for governmental 
decision-making, quite apart from an ingrained belief that 
it was theTurkish Cypriot Community's right to insist on 
separate Community approval for financial measures 
which led to constitutional crisis from late 1960 to 
December 1963, when inter-communal violence erupted. 

24 TheTreaty of Guarantee is between Turkey, Greece, 
the UK and the Republic of Cyprus.The UK is not a party 
to theTreaty of Alliance. NeitherTreaty has been lawfully 
terminated or suspended, although theTreaty of 
Guarantee has comprehensively been violated by all 
parties thereto, as has been theTreaty of Alliance. 

25 EU membership and potentialities for participation 
in European defense policy need not alter this policy. 
Ireland has successfully remained “neutral” since 1937. 

In the Cyprus context, it is not responsible politics to 
suggest abandonment of the policy of demilitarisation in 
order that tiny Cyprus should not be constitutionally 
precluded from contributing to peace-keeping and 
regional activities to counter emergencies. Cyprus would, 
even with demilitarisation, be able to contribute police 
and humanitarian services if so desired and avoid 
internal dissatisfaction by retaining displaced military 
personell to perform these duties. 

26 0nly the Security Council should be able to 
authorize use of force and such authorization should be 
explicit. Claims to be engaging in humanitarian 
intervention or allegedly to be acting in support of prior 
unclear Council Resolutions have provided bases for 
unauthorized use of force in south eastern Europe and 
Iraq, contributing to the wars of the last quarter 
of the 20 th century. 

27 Under the 1960Treaty of Guarantee, theTurkish, 
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Greek and British Guarantor Powers failed to act 
collectively. Individually each Guarantor violated the 
Treaty: Greece andTurkey each attacked the Cyprus 
State, while the UK excused her generalized policy of 
inaction and supportedTurkey's policy of bringing 
about a bi-zonal, ethnically-cleansed federation by force. 

28 If the International Court of Justice were to be 
seized with jurisdiction by a request for an Advisory 
Opinion, third States' legal obligations not to facilitate 
action in breach of the settlement could be spelled out. 

29 The negotiations started in 1948 between the UK 
Governments and Greek Cypriots. From 1954-1960 
negotiations involved the UK,Turkey, Greece, a behind- 
the-scenes USA and Greek Cypriots, withTurkish 
Cypriots scarcely involved.The 1961-1963 negotiations 
were between the two Communities, with change 
being blocked byTurkey.The 1968-1974 negotiations 
involved the Communities and the reckless Greek 
Junta Government, watched byTurkey biding its time. 
From 1975 to 1994Turkey was the determining force and 
the internal actors were in effect impotent. From 1999 to 
2004Turkey remained the determining force, and, backed 
by international Powers, achieved version V of the Annan 
plan, which the Greek Cypriot electorate rejected. 

30 Some embittered commentators concentrate on 
Greek Cypriot mistakes. But mistakes were made by all 
concerned. 

31 Unless the political circumstances permitted 
offers and acceptances of proposals, there were really no 
missed opportunities. It is not unfair to conclude that it 
was not until early 1992 thatTurkey, under President Ozal, 
was persuaded by President Bush (Senior) of the merits 
of a settlement, although Mr. Yilmaz was dragging his 
heels. Since 1993,Turkey has not manifested serious will 
to settle unless she has her way with the EU, involving 
full membership forTurkey. Even as regards Annan V in 
2004, there are grave doubts whetherTurkey's civilian 
government could have adhered to the settlement had the 
Plan been accepted by Greek Cypriots: elements of the 
Turkish Army envisaged a coup if the Annan Plan was 
adopted. Looking back at the whole period, it is clear that 
from 1964 to 1974Turkey did not really care about 
municipal autonomy forTurkish Cypriots, but wanted 
internal control in Cyprus throughTurkish Cypriots. After 
her occupation of northern Cyprus,Turkey rejected (as in 
effect did Greek Cypriots) a compromise American- 
Canadian-British plan. She did not accept the UN 
Secretary General's 1983 “indicators”. She and Mr. 
Denktash forced such extensive changes in the 1986 UN 
plan that it was unacceptable to Greek Cypriots. At best, 
Greek Cypriots, by accepting each new set of 
international proposals, would have been characterized 
as reasonable and compromising, whileTurkey would 
have been described as “obstructive”. But this would not 
have been sanctioned in any way. Indeed,Turkish 
refusals usually led to watered down proposals possibly 
acceptable to her - as in the 1993-1994 negotiations on 
confidence-building measures and in 2002 and 2003 with 
Annan II and III. Indeed, in Annan V,Turkey was then 
given (by the UN, the EU, the USA and the UK) all that 
her civilian government had demanded. 

31a For example, the much-praised-at-the-time “Gobbi 
line” of 1981 was improved in 1992 from the Greek Cypriot 
perspective of reacquiring particular territory where 
Greek Cypriots had had their homes.There was further 
potential improvement at the end of 2002, although, as of 
now, the Karpas peninsula has apparently not been 
agreed as forming part of any Greek Cypriot federal unit 
or common federal area. 

31b President Makarios died, but his “arch- 
rejectionist” successor, President Kyprianou, resumed 
talks in 1979. After “UDI of theTRNC” and isolation of 
the Greek Cypriot leadership, which, at the National 
Council, had in 1986 unanimously rejected the UN 
Secretary General's proposals, talks were resumed by 
President Vassiliou in 1989. Mr Denktash, after numerous 
rejections, invited President Clerides to direct talks in 
1999 because ofTurkey's EU aspirations. A skeptical 
President Papadopoulos agreed in February 2003 to 
continue talks, “subject to improvements” on Annan II. 

He invited re-opening of talks (abandoned byTurkey) in 
December 2003. After the 2004 referendum in which Greek 
Cypriots rejected Annan V, President Papadopoulos 
pushed the UN and third States for 2 years to re-open 
talks with the carefully negotiated Gambari process. He 
offered theTurkish Cypriot side vetoes on decision¬ 
making, something abhorrent to many other political 
figures. Once in power, politicians change their negative 
positions. President Clerides, who won the 1993 election 
by condemning the UN Set of Ideas, in effect fought for 
these from 1996 to 2003. Even those in opposition talk 


about compromises e.g. Mr. Serdar Denktash has 
intermittently spoken flexibly about positive 
intercommunal policies. 

32 In producing the Annan Plans through the 
“brokering” process, instead of direct low level-talks, 
there was mostly coffee-drinking and joking at high level 
meetings.The only serious talking was done early in 2003 
and early in 2004 by experts of both sides to draft laws for 
the future federal republic. 

33 Inter alia, the sides need to negotiate local 
government systems providing participation for 
“minorities” who are especially concerned with education 
and language, as well as in regard to hospitals and 
municipalities, none of which will be federal competences. 
Such matters were not seriously discussed in the 1999- 
2004 negotiations, but must be if any settlement is to 
provide long-term satisfaction.The “municipalities” 
issue played a major role in the collapse of the 1959/1960 
settlement. 

34 The third State whose impatience brought tragedy 
to Cyprus was Greece. Her Junta's action in July 1974 
gaveTurkey the opportunity she had been seeking since 
Christmas 1963 to invade Cyprus. 

35 This is superficial thinking. Matters must not be 
assessed on the basis of leaders' personalities and 
personal friendships. Despite their long friendship and 
joviality, President Clerides and Mr. Rauf Denktash never 
reached agreement in negotiations stretching over 40 
years (1962-2003). 

36 Presidents Makarios, Kyprianou, Vassiliou and 
Clerides. 

37 Turkish Cypriot politicians have voiced similar 
fears about Mr.Talat's handling of the negotiations. 

38 Some politicians (allegedly including MrsThatcher) 
did not read upsetting newspapers, relying on aides' 
summaries for vital information. Criticism is of many 
kinds. It often is designed to further very different goals 
e.g. partition, or maintenance of the status quo in the 
hope that something else will turn up. Whatever the 
objective of the critic, the target needs a 
rhinoceros' skin. 

39 But leakage in a conspiratorial society could also 
be designed to alert and condition the public to 
controversial concessions which may ultimately need to 
be made.The public may otherwise perceive the topics of 
the “leaks” as unexpected “bombshells”. As of now, the 
reality is that no concession allegedly made by President 
Christofias and “leaked” has not, at some or other time, 
been made by one or by several of his predecessors, or 
even by the National Council in an agreed Cyprus solution 
policy formulated in 1989. Examples are weighted ethnic 
voting in Presidential and Vice-Presidential elections, a 
rotating Presidency and demilitarisation. 

40 An agreement between leaders from “the 
extremes” may be the most effective as exemplified by 
President de Gaulle's decision on Algeria and the 
Northern Ireland deal between Democratic Unionists and 
the Official IRA. I am not convinced that assemblies of 
good-willed members of civil society to act as a 
“constituent assembly” are the best procedure for 
achieving results and legitimacy. Democracy, especially in 
a divided society, like Cyprus, could result in endless 
debates.This is why I do not suggest that “bringing along 
the public” by such a method is advisable. 

41 Greek Cypriots saw denial of their democratic right 
as the population majority (78.21%) to decide on union 
with Greece ( enosis ) as unjust.Turkish Cypriots (18.13%) 
feared assimilation even in an independent Cyprus, while 
Greek Cypriots fearedTurkey's invasion threats (made 
from 1963 until 1974 whenTurkey was provided with 
justification for such action by the Greek Junta's Cyprus 
coup). 

42 My book, An International Relations Debacle etc, 
pp.221-238, explained Greek Cypriot objectives. Although 
the UN aspired to apply the criteria described above, it fell 
down in execution, giving too much attention to assuaging 
Turkish Cypriot concerns.The book does not analyse the 
latter - except in so far as they emerged fromTurkish 
demands for certain provisions, which were all accorded 
(see pp.128, 155-161, 181 and 259).The underlyingTurkish 
Cypriot concerns have now been comprehensively 
discussed in the 2009 talks. 

43 See An International Relations Debacle, pp. 315-31. 
These are inevitable headings for any constitutional 
settlement. 

44 Firmness as well as goodwill will be necessary. For 
example, 'hooliganism' and endemic violent responses by 
individuals and groups require a deterrent law with a 
three-year non-remittable minimum sentence for violence 
which is directed to the person or property of a person 
from another ethnic group. 
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THE CITY BENEATH THE SAND 

by - Philip Philippou 
“...tots 7toi) o ©so<; tijxav Eiia^o^”. 


A BEACH, 

WHERE I STOOD AS A YOUTH; 

THIS BEACH, 

SPECKLED WITH THE SUN’S AMBER LIGHT, 
BASKING IN THE WARMTH 
OF THE FIRST SPOT OF SUN 
THAT KISSES THE BURGEONING ORCHARDS. 

THESE STREETS, 

PEOPLED WITH THE ROAMING SUMMONS 
OF THE SLEEPY MERCHANT 
FOR A PIECE OF TANGERINE 
THAT BLINDS THE PAVEMENTS 
AND ALL THE GLOAMINGS OF MIDSUMMER 
WITH DROPLETS OF CITRUS 
AND THE PLOWER’S MORNING LABOUR. 

HIS FINGERS, 

WEARING THE TANGERINE’S PERFUME 
LIKE A WOMAN’S BLOUSE 
IMMERSED IN THIS EARLY SUMMER SWEAT, 
BREAK THE PIECE NEATLY 
FROM THE SUMPTUOUS BODY 
OF THE WHITE-WEBBED FRUIT. 

THESE STREETS, 

ON WHOSE DOUBT-RIDDEN FOREARMS 
CLING QUEUES OF OLD TWO-STORIED HOUSES; 
OF HOUSES THAT BOW DOWN 
TO THE DEPARTING DAYLIGHT 
LIKE BORED ASCETICS; 
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PHILIP PHILIPPOU 


After graduating with a BA in English 
Language and Literature from the University 
of Cyprus, Philip completed his MSc in 
Literature and Modernity at the University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, (www.wordglitch.com) 


OF HOUSES, AMONG WHOSE TIRED WALLS, 

THEIR SPEECH-DEPRIVED EXHIBITORS OF YELLOWING PHOTOGRAPHS, 
THE HAND OF A YOUTH WRINGS THE HEART 
IN THE WRITING OF A LOVE SONG. 

THESE SAD, SAD STREETS, 

SIGHING AT EVERY STEP OF A SIGHING PASSERBY; 
WATCHING OVER UNCONCERNED CHILDREN CHASING 
AFTER WAYWARD MARBLES THAT A MINUTE AGO 
WERE MARVELLED AT IN THE CHILDREN’S HOPEFUL FINGERS; 
CALLING OUT THE YOUTH THAT SULKS IN THE HOUSE, 
INEBRIATED WITH THE IMPECCABLE MISERY 
OF NOT KNOWING THE MEANING OF IT ALL, 

FOR A MIDNIGHT STROLL; 

CALLING OUT THE HEARTFELT NIGHT 
WITH THE INNOCENT BUSTLE OF NEWLY-BOUGHT CARS, 
ELEPHANT-BIKE BUSES, TAXIS GONE MAD. 

THESE SUMMER-TINGED SMELLS OF LATE JUNE, 

THE GHOST-SWIRLS OF JASMINE, 

WHITE-CRESTED AS IT BLOSSOMS WITH INFANTILE EAGERNESS 
ON A MOTHERLY BOUGH, IN AN OLD COUPLES GARDEN 
WHOSE NAMES I HAVE FORGOTTEN, 

THE BLUE-FENCED, RUST-WEARY GARDEN; 

OF BUDS SPURTING BIKE LIGHTLESS FIREFLIES 
AMONG THE ORANGES, SMALL SLUMBERING SUNS 
THAT RIPEN THEIR BITTERSWEET JUICES 
FOR THE COMING FESTIVAL. 


XXX 
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SUNDAYS IN NICOSIA 

by — Marianna Christofides 


In her latest documentary film dies solis. 
Sundays in Nicosia she observes the only day 
off of the Asian labour migrants working in 
Cyprus over a time span of a year.The film 
outlines a geographical and social relief of a 
quarter afresh, testifying thereby different 
processes of encounters, displacements and 
transitions. 
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MARIANNA CHRISTOFIDES 


Marianna Christofides was born in 1980 in 
Nicosia. She completed her Postgraduate 
Degree in Media Arts and Film at the Academy 
of Media Arts Cologne. She studied Visual and 
Media Arts at the Academy of Fine Arts Athens 
and the Slade School of Fine Art London. In 
2010 she received the Visual Arts Prize by 
the City of Cologne. In 2009 Marianna 
Christofides represented Cyprus at the 
Biennale of Young Artists where she won the 
Resartis Award. She has taken part in 
numerous exhibitions, among others at the 
Museum of Contemporary Art KIT Dusseldorf, 
the Goethe-Institute Ankara and at the 
ArtCologne International Art Fair. 
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